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Iu Memory 


Chendore &. Stelzer, Ph. B., Mus. B. 
1892-1958 


+ 


Ti e have been shocked and saddened by the automobile acci- 
dent that claimed the lives of Vice-PrEsIDENT THEODORE G. 
STELZER and Mrs. Steuzer. Dr. Stelzer was killed near Gallup, 
New Mexico, on Saturday night, August 11, 1956. Mrs. Stelzer 
died on Friday, August 17, 1956, as a result of the same accident. 


4 know that every member of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

TEACHERS OF SINGING senses the depth of this double tragedy, 
and extends his deepest sympathy to the family and host of 
friends. We would offer our condolences also to the faculty and 
students of Concordia Teachers College at Seward, Nebraska, 
where Dr. Stelzer has been an outstanding leader for years. He 
will be sorely missed. 


he members of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 

Srncrnc will remember Dr. Stelzer for his uncommon efforts 
last year in the revision of our national By-Laws. We remember 
his tact and skill also in presenting this document to the conven- 
tion assembled in Chicago. He had just begun his work as Vice- 
President in charge of Workshops. With his usual ability for 
organization, underscored by his devotion to NATS, he succeeded 


in getting the 1956 Workshops off to a good start. As a matter . 


of fact, he was on his way to the Boulder Workshop when the 
accident occurred. 


N ot only for these outstanding services to the NATIONAL Asso- 
TION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING do we remember him, but 
also for what was more important because it motivated his 
work within our ranks: his unfailing devotion to NATS. He 
spoke repeatedly of his belief in our objectives, and expressed 
his faith in their realization. His family recalled that he re- 
marked often of the pleasure he found in working with his fel- 
low members, and that he mentioned frequently the fine spirit 
of cooperation existing between members as they worked on 
various projects. 


4 ior his services and devotion to NATS, we will remember 

him, but he will be remembered most of all for what he was: 
a loving husband and father; a loyal friend; a faithful worker; 
a Christian gentleman whose life had been dedicated to the 
service of his God and his fellowmen through his profession and 
through the example of a noble life. 


/ 
President 


+ 
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ON THE COVER. The Niagara Falls scene is reproduced here through the courtesy of 
the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. It is hoped that it will whet your appetite to the 
extent that we'll see you in Buffalo in January. A trip to the Falls is planned as a di- 
version from convention business. 
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THE SINGER OF THE YEAR 


= SECOND annual Singer of the 
Year auditions are under way. As 
this is written in midsummer, it is 
difficult to forecast the total number 
of entries, but indications point to a 
larger contest than last year. Several 
interesting facts are emerging: 

(1.) The prizes and opera auditions 
for the winners, plus the prestige of 
winning the local, district, and na- 
tional contests, are definite attrac- 
tions. 

(2.) The contest is giving NATS 
valuable publicity. We have had ar- 
ticles in national music magazines 
and in various newspapers through- 
out the country. This has resulted in 
many inquiries from would-be con- 
testants and from teachers of sing- 
ing. Some are anxious to join NATS. 
(3.) It appears that young artists 
who are ready for a career in sing- 
ing, and who can meet the high stan- 


AUDITIONS 


dards imposed by our requirements 
for a NATS Singer of the Year, are 
not as numerous as one might sup- 
pose. It should be remembered that 
competition at high levels is most 
exacting, and that the benefits to the 
contestant in preparing the required 
repertoire are of great value, wheth- 
er the contestant is declared a win- 
ner or not. 

(4.) It has been suggested that we 
should have a second contest in the 
student classification and in a lower 
age group, to run concurrently with 
the young artist auditions. Experi- 
ence has shown that we could ex- 
pect up to ten times as many entries 
in this younger and less-experienced 
bracket, and that a much larger per- 
centage of our members would have 
pupils qualified to participate. 

(5.) It has also been proposed that 
the local contests be conducted by 





ALL FARES QUOTED are for round-trip; the berth quotation is for one way. The airline 
quotations include the 10% federal tax, but the rail quotations do not include the tax. 





& 
TYPICAL FARES FROM VARIOUS CITIES TO BUFFALO 
To BurFFALo By RaIL To BUFFALO By AIR 
FROM Coach Ist Class’ Berth Ist Class Air Coach 
Boston, Massachusetts $ 34.42 $ 46.57 $ 5.40 $ 54.34 $ 41.80 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 45.68 65.05 10.70 92.51 65.56 
Chicago, Illinois 31.82 47.30 6.25 62.70 48.40 
Cleveland, Ohio 13.08 17.52 27.06 — 
Denver, Colorado 80.75 110.72 16.55 184.03 156.20 
Des Moines, Iowa 48.77 69.25 10.00 105.27 —— 
‘ Houston, Texas 82.37 112.88 16.90 184.69 146.19 
Missoula, Montana 107.84 145.85 24.30 253.77 230.67 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 51.08 72.24 9.55 97.13 79.42 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70.14 97.07 13.75 154.99 108.24 
New York, New York 25.57 36.38 5.40 40.59 29.48 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 68.62 96.08 14.75 146.63 136.40 
St. Louis, Missouri 42.95 62.84 8.15 86.79 —— 
Salt Lake City, Utah 102.38 138.76 20.45 240.35 195.80 
San Francisco, California 126.47 180.08 27.55 300.41 215.60 
Seattle, Washington 117.92 168.05 27.55 300.41 231.00 
Tampa, Florida 77.91 123.06 15.90 151.47 121.33 
Washington, D. C. 27.46 39.64 5.40 47.74 40.48 


Please be advised that all quotations above may be changed without notice. 
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the various chapters since they 
represent concentrations of our 
membership, and would be likely to 
have the organization already set up 
to assure the proper handling of 
these competitions. 

(6.) If we were to have two com- 
petitions, as mentioned above, it has 
been suggested that they be held 
biennially, instead of annually. This 
would provide more time for care- 
ful planning of all details of the con- 
tests, and for the preparation of the 
required repertoire by the contest- 
ants. 

(7.) The greater income provided by 
an increased number of entries 
would enable us to furnish larger 
and perhaps more numerous prizes 
or scholarships. We would certainly 
discover more talent, and be able to 
give more valuable recognition and 
encouragement. 

I am more than ever convinced 
that we should give the most care- 
ful and widespread consideration to 
the creation of a NATS scholarship 
fund. It could be created by indivi- 
dual, chapter, and national contribu- 
tions. We should actively seek dona- 
tions from sources outside of NATS 
to support and increase its size. It 
would provide a new and extremely 
valuable channel for our work in 
NATS. Ask yourselves how many 
pupils you have had who showed 
great promise, but who could not 
afford the proper amount of train- 
ing. 

Great oaks from little acorns 
grow. We have started our Singer of 
the Year contests in a modest fa- 
shion. Our first contest last year was 
not large, but it uncovered some ex- 
ceptionally fine talent. This year we 
should be equally, if not even more 
successful. We are doing the spade 
work for an idea that could bear 
very rich fruit. 

Reactions, please! Let us hear 
from you. Send along your construc- 
tive criticisms and ideas. Don’t wait 
for George to do it, but take your 
pen or typewriter in hand and mail 
your thoughts on the subject to the 
Auditions Chairman: CHARLES 
PEARSON, WaBAN 68, MAssSACHU- 
sETTS. Do it now! You and your pu- 
pils may be glad that you did.f# 

Charles Pearson, Chairman 


NATIONAL CONTESTS AND 
AupDITIONS COMMITTEE 
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HOTEL STATLER: 


» 


Convention Headquarters. 


B: Now, you all must know that 
the next convention will be held 
Tuesday-Friday, January 29-Feb- 
ruary 1, 1957, in the Statler Hotel, 
Buffalo, New York. We are antici- 
pating a wonderful convention. 
Without you, however, it cannot be 
a success. 

If you have attended previous con- 
ventions, I am sure we can count on 
you. If you have never been able to 
attend a NATS convention, will you 
not honor Buffalo Chapter with your 
presence? 

Here are just a few of the high- 
lights: 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 29TH, is regis- 
tration day; members of Buffalo 
Chapter and I will be on hand, wait- 
ing to greet you. That evening, a 
comic opera by Donizetti, The Bell, 
will be presented by the University 
of Buffalo’s Opera Workshop, under 
the direction of Herbert Beattie. Fol- 
lowing the performance, Buffalo 
Chapter will hold a reception for 
NATS members attending the con- 
vention. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, JANUARY 
30TH, the finals of the Singer of the 
Year contest will hold the spotlight. 


PEACE BRIDGE: Buffalo's gateway to Canada. 








Not one of us can afford to miss what 
this evening will have to offer! 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 31sT, we will 
take a trip to Niagara Falls [pray 
for good weather and sunshine]. 
You will enjoy lunch at the Shera- 
ton-Brock, Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
where space will be reserved for us 
in the dining room overlooking the 
Falls. There will be more about this 
in the December issue of THE BULLE- 
TIN. What a day! Evening brings our 
banquet—with a noted speaker and 
music by the Amherst Central High 
School A Cappella Choir, under the 
direction of Walter E. Reitz. 

Fripay, Fesruary Ist, will feature 
a most interesting program which 
the Chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee will tell you about in the 
next issue of THE BULLETIN, along 
with other important items. 

One more thought! Because the 
time of the convention has been 
changed, we sincerely hope that it 
will be convenient for many more of 
our members to attend the January 
1957 session; OUR GOAL—not less than 
350 people! 

See you in The Queen City of the 
Lakes.it# 


BALLROOM: Where you'll hear the opera. 





















ORD CHESTERFIELD in one of the 


letters to his son, which have 
become English classics, counselled 
the young man to be painstaking in 
his language. Said he: “style is the 
dress of thoughts.” All teachers of 
voice who have sought the felicitous 
phrase for their program notes will 
appreciate the weight of this advice. 
Anybody who verbalizes before an 
audience knows, too, the truth of 
Ben Jonson’s words: “speech most 
shows the man; speak!—that I may 
know you.” 
Most college-trained persons have 
a vocabulary of from 15,000 to 20,- 
000 words. In accomplishing the 
business of each day the average 
individual utters around 30,000 
words. It is safe to assume that 
teachers and public performers use 
substantially more. Therefore, the 
latter express themselves in over 11,- 
000,000 a year, and possibly as many 
as a billion words in a lifetime! Our 
word style, then, is constantly re- 
vealing us in a peculiarly personal 
way. For example, it can betray the 
educational background and person- 
ality of the speaker and writer. The 
introductions to addresses by two 
famed lawmakers quoted below will 
illustrate this. Note that both speak- 
ers are conveying the same thought: 


DANIEL WEBSTER, in the United States 
Senate, 1830: “Mr. President: When the 
mariner has been tossed for many days 
in thick weather, and on an unknown 
sea, he naturally avails himself of the 
first pause in the storm, the earliest 
glimpse of the sun, to take his latitude, 
and ascertain how far the elements have 
driven him from his course. Let us imi- 
tate this prudence, and before we float 
farther on the waves of this debate, re- 
fer to the point from which we de- 
parted, that we may at least be able to 
conjecture where we now are.” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, in the United States 
House of Representatives, 1848: “Mr. 
Chairman: If we could first know where 
we are and whither we are tending, we 
could better judge what to do and how 
to do it.” 

The Websterian prose, replete 
with what one scholar has called 
embroidered Latinity, clearly be- 
speaks the orator’s suave urbanity, 
his excellent classical education and 
extensive reading. On the other 
hand, the Anglo-Saxon simplicity of 
Lincoln’s style is characteristic of 
the plain-speaking, untrained fron- 
tier lawyer. 


The Dress of Our 


A relatively new study of our day 
is semantics. This is the science of 
word meaning and a system of 
speech analysis designed to promote 
more exact expression and assure 
better understanding. No inquiry 
could be more to the point for the 
classroom teacher and the public 
performer. Two volumes are par- 
ticularly recommended reading in 
this fascinating field. These are 
Count Alfred’s Korzybski’s Science 
and Sanity, 1933, Science Press, and 
Samuel I. Hayakawa’s Language in 
Action, 1941, Harcourt Brace. These 
provocative books try to combat the 
ambiguity inherent in language. This 
ambiguity, of course, is apparent in 
the difference between the denot- 
ative, or dictionary, and the con- 
notative, or implied, meaning of 
words. One example will illustrate 
this: 

The word mother, according to the dic- 


tionary, denotes “a female who has borne 
young.” 


The implied significance of the word 
mother, however, is emotionally charged; 
the second Sunday of every May be- 
comes an expression of the connotative 
meaning of mother to millions of Ameri- 
cans. 


The advertiser is most of all aware 
of the implications of semantics in 
his work; the educator-artist should 
be no less so. Whether we like it or 
not, people respond to a person and 
his ideas in accord with the dress of 
his thoughts. Hence, it has been 
demonstrated that you can rent out 
a shed if you advertise it as a “stu- 
dio”; you can attract more shoppers 
to the “lower level’ than to the 
“basement store”; you give an article 
greater value if you “recondition” 
rather than “repair” it. When the 
citizens of an English town adver- 


tised unsuccessfully for a “rat 
catcher” it was suggested that they 
change the wording to “municipal 
rodent operative.” The job was taken 
immediately! Similarly, a perfume 
labelled “lady” moved slowly until 
it was named “hussy” whereupon 
sales skyrocketed 76! We may 
view with disdain the specific ap- 
plications of semantics by the huck- 
ster, but no thoughtful teacher or 
public performer will question the 
validity of its principles. We in the 
academic arts are oftentimes wont to 


employ an unimaginatively didactic 


mode of expression when a more 
lively and compelling—and no less 
ethical and accurate—style would 
elicit a happier response from our 
auditors. 


In the belief that we all need to 
give renewed attention to the dress 
of our thoughts, this discussion will 
include the most vital character- 
istics of an effective oral style. Each 
of these may seem obvious at first 
consideration, but the discriminating 
reader and listener knows _ that 
wearyingly little of the language of 
many teachers and artists is vital 
and interesting. 


Cuiarity. Surely he who addresses 
an audience needs above all else to 
be lucid in his oral style. Ease of 
understanding can be achieved by 
avoiding the complex and laboured 
mode of expression. We have all en- 
joyed the restful clarity in the 
familiar: 


“Row, row, row your boat 
Gently down the stream; 
Merrily, merrily, merrily, merrily 

Life is but a dream.” 


How muddled this becomes when 
rewritten in the following style: 
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Howard WwW. Kunkel unclear because the basic attribute 


Thoughts 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR. He is the Chairman 
of the Department of Speech and Drama at 
Willamette University, Salem, Oregon. He re- 
ceived his B.A. degree from the University of 
Wisconsin; his M.A. from Bucknell; and his 
Ph.D. from Stanford. He was appointed to the 
staff at Willamette in 1950. The present article 
is based on lectures delivered at the NATS 
Summer Workshop held at Willamette, July 
29—August 3, 1956. He is in wide demand 
asa public speaker. 


“Propel, propel, propel your craft 
Placidly down the liquid solution; 
Ecstatically, ecstatically, ecstatically, 

ecstatically 

Existence is but an illusion.” 


In addition to being obscure many 
speakers find it difficult to use short, 
pithy sentences. Here is a single 
statement extracted from a_ long 
message addressed to laymen by a 
scholar at a convention: 


“From its basic and initial metaphysi- 
cal premises, its all-comprehensive ma- 
terialistic conception of reality, to its 
interpretation of human-social-histori- 
cal reality, dominated by historical eco- 
nomic determinism, its amoral view of 
human action, determined in its mo- 
tives, directions and worth only by its 
serviceability to the cause of world revo- 
lution, Communism presents the spec- 
tacle of a tightly knit, rigid system of 
thought, permeated through and through, 
in its presupposition, structure and con- 
clusions, by the spirit of metaphysical 
monism, ethical and axiological rela- 
tivism, self-centered, autonomous hu- 
manism, impersonalist collectivism, his- 
torical dynamism, and militant atheism.” 


Were space to permit countless 
other illustrations of this distended 
style taken from academic lectures, 
trities’ reviews, program notes and 
public addresses could be added to 
tinforce the point that too many of 
our attempts to communicate are 
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of simplicity is lacking. 

VIVIDNESS. This quality ought to 
be prominent on any list if only be- 
cause it increases the likelihood that 
the writer or speaker will hold the 
attention of his audience. Prose that 
is provocative of mental images and 
is bright and distinctly felt by the 
hearer or reader is more likely to 
be remembered. It is this trait in 
Shakespeare’s style that has contrib- 
uted to its immortality. It is notable, 
too, in Milton’s Paradise Lost, as 
exemplified in this familiar passage 
so appealing to the visual sense: 


“Satan frowned—and all Hell grew 
darker with his frown.” 


The modern novel Gone with the 
Wind invites its readers into many 
settings in language like this: 


“The barbeque pits, which had been 
slowly burning since last night, would 
now be long troughs of rose-red embers, 
with the meats turning on the spits 
above them and the juices trickling 
down and hissing into the coals.” 


The eminent theologian Karl 
Barth illustrates the truth that our 
commentaries on the arts may be 
dressed in rich colors without for- 
saking accuracy. Recently, at a 
Geneva [Switzerland] student or- 
chestra tribute to Mozart on the oc- 
casion of the great composer’s bicen- 
tennial, Barth declared: 


“In Mozart’s music the sun shines, but 
without burning or weighing upon the 
earth. The earth also stays in its place, 
remains itself, without feeling that it 
must therefore rise in titanic revolt 
against the Heavens. I bow before an art 
in which the laugh is never without 
tears, tears are never unrelieved by 
laughter.” 


FRESHNESS. This is the quality that 
avoids the phrase which has become 
hackneyed from overuse. Every 
freshman composition teacher has 
encountered “wending our weary 
way” countless times in the stacks 
of papers he must read. Among 
other stereotypes too often are 
these: 


Dead as a doornail 

the fair sex 

too numerous to mention 
conspicuous by his absence 
incumbent upon me 
sleeping like a log 

our distinguished host 

busy as a bee 

pretty as a picture 
battle-scarred veteran 


The cliche is unworthy of a vig- 
orous, refreshing style. The writer, 
or speaker, who apes the word 
choice of favorite authors or critics 
is certainly less to be admired than 
he who cultivates his own unaf- 
fected dress of thoughts. 

PuRITY. One of the most formid- 
able problems in the classroom to- 
day is the widespread use of slang. 
So many things seem to be a “deal,” 
“all fouled up,” “sharp,” or “hot 
stuff.” There is perhaps less of this 
impropriety in language among stu- 
dents of the arts, but constant re- 
minders are in order that slang 
should never be used as a device to 
avoid proper expression. It may, on 
occasion, be acceptable when em- 
ployed for effect. Educators in every 
field ought to insist upon a transfer 
of learning in purity of diction 
rather than charging the hapless 
English teacher entirely with the 
responsibility of motivating the care- 
less student to rid his language of 
barbarisms. 

VARIETY. It is axiomatic that we 
maintain interest in an object or a 
work only by discovering diversity 
within it. Therefore the prisoner, 
confined in a cell with nothing to 
read or hear “escapes” by tracing 
patterns on the wall. In speaking 
also, variety of material and its ex- 
pression are fundamental lest the 
hearer be lulled into doodling. Fa- 
vorite words, or phrases, oft-re- 
peated, call attention to themselves. 
Transitional sentences by way of in- 
troducing new points ought to be 
varied, for example: 

Turning now to... 

Let’s consider our second reason .. . 

Taking up the next topic, we find .. . 

Finally, it seems to me that... . 

This makes for more pleasant 
listening than the repetition of “My 
next point is,” or “Now I come to—.” 
Roget’s Thesaurus is an excellent 
source of thought-expressing syno- 
nyms for speakers and writers. He 
who uses this volume consistently 
will enlarge his vocabulary and en- 
rich the dress of his thoughts. 

CORRECTNESS. Current grammar is 
a vital characteristic of effective 
communication of ideas. Errors in 
grammar and syntax distract the 
audience and diminish the prestige 
of the artist in the eyes of discrimi- 

[Please turn to page 15] 
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ECENTLY ONE MORNING while driving to my studio, 

more or less preoccupied by thoughts concerning 
the students that I would meet during the day and 
many other various and sundry activities that faced 
me, my preoccupation was suddenly penetrated by a 
most interesting and provocative question that came 
through on the car radio. Very quietly, a voice said, 
“How big is a party?” I said to myself, “Now that’s a 
good question and what is the answer?” After a brief 
pause, the voice continued, “It’s as big as the supply 
of [naming a beverage which I, frankly, don’t re- 
member] you have on hand.” 

I dismissed the whole incident for the moment, but 
several times during the day I found myself thinking: 
How big is a party? From that question came the 
thought: In reality, how big is anything? How does 
one measure bigness? Is bigness or greatness some- 
thing absolute, or must it be defined in relation to 
something else? The obvious answer is, of course, that 
nothing is big or small except in a relative sense, or as 
measured by factors or standards immediately perti- 
nent to the object, situation, or personality in question. 

How would one define a big man or a great man? We 
hear men and women being referred to in these terms 
everyday. Unthinkingly, we accept it as a true and 
honest evaluation of these people, without giving 
thought to the standards by which they have been 
judged. In our own profession, we refer frequently to 
some teachers as good teachers, great teachers, or big- 
name teachers. In most instances, undoubtedly, they 
have earned this reputation and we are happy to ac- 
cord them the honor and respect they enjoy. Once 
again, the questions come! By what standards have 
they been judged? What about the thousands of other 
teachers of singing whose names are relatively un- 
known except by people within their immediate sphere 
of activity? By what standards are they being evaluat- 
ed and, more important, by what rule do they appraise 
themselves? 

How big is a teacher? [For the sake of everyone’s 
peace of mind, let’s leave out any consideration of 
physical dimensions.] Suppose we suggest three simple 
standards only by which to appraise ourselves hon- 
estly and to learn where we ought to be classified. 
Perhaps this appraisal may tend also to reclassify 
other members of the profession, insofar as we know 
accurately all the circumstances. The First question 


we should ask is: How well does a teacher meet the 
needs of his own particular situation? How much does 
he contribute to the whole and complete development 
of his students? What spiritual and intellectual forces 
does he set in motion for the good of the school or 
community in which he lives and serves? How does 
he measure up to his own everyday responsibilities? 

SECONDLY, we should ask: To what extent does he 
benefit by the opportunities that are his for self-devyel- 
opment, intellectually, culturally, and professionally? 
No one can deny that such opportunities do exist, re. 
gardless of the community in which one lives. Admit- 
tedly, there are centers of culture and learning that ex- 
ceed others, but, here again, the matter resolves itself 
to the question of what one does with the opportunities 
at hand. Even the experience of creating one’s own 
opportunities is stimulating and, in many instances, 
more rewarding and indicative of more real growth 
than simply accepting the advantages at hand. 

THIRDLY, greatness should be contingent upon the 
extent to which one’s own potential has been realized, 
This, it seems, comes closer to being the real basis for 
evaluation than any other. In the final analysis, the 
measure of a man lies not in comparison with others of 
a higher or lower degree of achievement, but in the 
relationship between his development, his importance, 
if you like, and the potential for greatness that he car- 
ries within himself, and the sincerity with which his 
life is motivated. 

Obviously, these questions could be elaborated into 
a treatise of considerable length. They are stated 
briefly, however, with the hope that all of us might 
use them as a stepping-off place for a more thorough- 
going analysis. 

Many times we have been asked: How big is the 
National Association of Teachers of Singing? In terms 
of numbers, some 1700 members, it can be said to be 
relatively small. It is larger than some similar organi- 
zations, but certainly much smaller than other nation- 
al bodies. 

By comparison in activity and usefulness, we can 
safely assume that it stands in the very front ranks. 
Here again, however, true evaluation is not made 
through comparison with other organizations, but rath- 
er in seeing where it stands when measured by the 
criteria already stated. How well does it meet the 
needs of the singing profession and the many individ- 
ual singing teachers? How effective are the chapters in 
their respective spheres of activity? How much does it 
contribute to the thousands of young people who are 
at present studying for, or who will in the future seek 
guidance in, a singing or teaching career? 

We might ask how aware is NATS of the many op 
portunities that it has to be an influence in the entire 
musical profession. Are we existing within limited hor- 
izons, or is our outlook wider than the immediate or 
farther than the present? 

How much of our potential effectiveness or influence 
have we realized, or perhaps even recognized? We 
must not be guilty of saying that in comparison with 


other organizations we have done relatively well, o 
[Please turn to page 14] 
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$s I REACH my present number 
A‘ years in music, in which 
singing has played the principle role, 
[see all singers included under five 
categories. They are: (1.) the rare 
talent, that combination of physical 
and mental equipment that forms a 
talent nothing can stop, the giants, 
the superlative first part singers; 
(2.) the singer with a good voice, 
appearance, and musicianship who 
excels in the first parts of operetta, 
or second parts in opera; (3.) the 
singer and church soloist; (4.) the 
singer with a good voice, but with- 
out the physical stamina to meet the 
rigors of public life—the one who 
becomes the ensemble singer, the 
leader in the musical social struc- 
ture, and the teacher; (5.) ninety 
per cent of the entertainment world 
—the popular singer, the radio, cine- 
ma, and TV singer, the record singer. 
I do not mean to infer by the 
numerical classification that num- 
ber one is better than number five, 
and that one cannot move from one 
category to the other, although we 
know Bing Crosby, a giant in his 
field, could not move to the Met as a 
Tristan. I do mean, however, that 
there is a point of departure, that 
the basic qualities are the first to be 
looked for and found, and that one’s 
development should start there, ex- 
panding as far as the individual’s 
qualities permit. 

In the wonderful days of child- 
hood we get somehow from the 
world in which we live, the stuff 
out of which our ideas, ideals, and 
dreams are made. This stuff comes 
through many channels; from what 
we see, what we hear, and what we 
feel. It comes, too, through our 
psychic communication with others. 
This factor is stronger in some than 
in others for we are two kinds of 
people, those who function from 
their own inner nature, and those 
who function from the stimulus of 
their environment. 

We are all composites, mentally 
and physically. This is our inherited 
factor. Then comes environment, 
what we see and hear. This hearing 
is very important, for the plastic 
soul of the child gathers in what 
ithears, especially about itself. This 
life search begins—very early. Each 
individual wonders about himself, 
who he is, what he can do; and 
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eventually the place he is to occupy 
in the world, and in eternity itself. 

The greatest of our mental gifts 
is that of the imagination. It is the 
pattern-maker. Think of Lincoln, 
born in poverty, giving outward 
evidence of no inherited or environ- 
mental stimulus, who, in his imagin- 
ation saw himself educated, eman- 
cipated to the plane of the world’s 
great minds. As he split rails, in his 
brain beat the words of great think- 
ers; in his soul grew patterns of jus- 
tice and emancipation as accurate 
as an architect’s plans. He thought 
not only of what he would do, but 
from what he could do. This is a 
most important point to consider in 
our study of the development of the 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR. Ruth Miller Chamlee, 
soprano, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, is now a lecturer in voice, in the 
School of Music of the University of Southern 
California at Los Angeles, California. This 
paper was presented at the NATS Summer 
Workshop at Willamette University, Salem, 
Oregon, July 29—August 3, 1956. 


singer as an individual. So the 
child begins to develop his ideas and 
dreams. If there is evidence of mu- 
sical talent, music study should be 
provided early. This is more impor- 
tant today than thirty years ago 
because in the fields of singing, 
sight-reading is a must. 

Whether or not a child should 
study music can be determined more 
accurately by us as teachers than 
by loving parents or friends. Why 
will the same inheritance and en- 
vironment affect two people differ- 
ently? Why will one child in a fam- 
ily take in all the positive, construc- 
tive elements of its surroundings, 
and another child take the negatives. 
Well, why does the shepherd dog 
herd and protect, and the bird dog 
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hunt and bring in the kill? Why 
does a duck swim, and a mother 
duck die of fright and frustration 
when she sees the duckling she 
hatched go for the water? Those are 
characteristics which come from 
the great fountain of creation. Is 
one better than the other? No, they 
are all good, each one fulfilling its 
function as nature intended. 

I would stress this point because 
in considering the singer as a suc- 
cessful human being, we must real- 
ize the difference between the one 
who sings as self-expression and 
self-expansion, and the one who 
sings because Mama or Papa “had 
a voice but did not make the grade.” 
Did you ever try to make a chicken 
swim, or to teach a shepherd dog to 
hunt? No, I hope not [though I have 
tried to teach some queer people to 
sing, and the effort only leads me 
back to the duck pond]. 

The child, therefore, who picks 
up things said about its ability, and 
starts to work, to experiment; the 
child who, as it begins to work in 
music finds release and joy in per- 
forming is the one who is going to 
believe in itself. This belief, this 
conviction of “I can”—“I will” is the 
source of power that, added to the 
idea, the dream, can produce the 
singer. Having the idea—the ideal— 
the dream—the wish—the feeling, 
however, is not enough. As Albert 
Schweitzer describes it, the idea, 
the wish, is like a drop of water, 
which per se doesn’t amount to 
much, but power can be given it. A 
drop of water in a rock if it freezes 
can develop the power to split the 
rock; compressed it can drive an 
engine. Something must be done 
with the water; and so it is with our 
gifts, our voices, our ideals, and 
our ambitions. They must be worked 
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ARKANSAS 


This is Arkansas Chapter’s first appear- 
ance in the CHapTer Notes; it is among 
the newest in NATS! Twenty members 
are on its rolls. The officers guiding the 
chapter in its first year are: President, 
Elizabeth Ellis, of Fayetteville; Vice- 
President, Howard Groth, of Conway; 
Secretary, Harold Thompson, of Conway; 
and Treasurer, Catherine McHugh, of 
Fayetteville. 

The first meeting of the 1956-57 season 
will be held in conjunction with the 
ARKANSAS StaTeE Music TEACHERS annual 
convention at Hot Springs in November. 
Howard Groth is the Chairman of the 
Program Committee. 


Ww 
BUFFALO 


The Buffalo Chapter held an election 
of officers at a supper-meeting on May 
8th. The Secretary was instructed to cast 
one ballot for the following officers: Pres- 
ident, Marie L. Mohr; Vice-President, 
Alice Rozan; Secretary, Santina Leone; 
and Treasurer, Ruth Koehler Nichols. A 
recital for advanced students was planned 
and, subsequently, was held on May 16th 
in Kleinhans Music Hall. 

There is a lively interest in the NATS 
annual convention to be held in Buf- 
falo, January 29—February 1, 1957. Mrs. 
Louise Sleep is the General Chairman. 
Please turn to page three of this issue 
and observe the many things she has 
been doing to arouse your interest. Buf- 
falo Chapter activities from now on will 
point to and point up convention high- 
lights; so—all aboard for Buffalo! 

Alice Rozan, our new vice-president, 
spent a most enjoyable summer visiting 
the many music festivals of Europe, in- 
cluding: (1) Glyndebourne, England; (2) 
Bayreuth, Germany; (3) Salzburg, Aus- 
tria; (4) Bregenz, Austria; (5) Lucerne, 
Switzerland; (6) Interlaken, Switzer- 
land; (7) Edinburgh, Scotland; Stratford- 
on-Avon, England; and the Braemer 
Gathering, Braemer, England. 


Ww 
DETROIT 


The Detroit Chapter invites NATS in 
mid-America to come to the Capsule Con- 
vention which they are sponsoring in 
collaboration with the Muicuican Music 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, Monday and Tues- 
day, October 22 and 23, 1956, at Detroit’s 
Hotel Statler. Topics for discussion read 
like the offerings of a national conven- 
tion: (1) Wilmer Bartholomew will dis- 
cuss Acoustical Science for Singers, with 
Eugene Mogle moderating the discussion 
period that follows; (2) the nationally- 
known psychiatrist, Dr. Robert Drews 
will present The Contribution of Music in 
Mental Therapy, and Amos Ebersol will 
be the moderator in the ensuing discus- 
sion period; (3) Margit Kormondy will 
moderate the repertoire session with 
English language songs being presented 
by Carol Westerman, foreign language 
songs by Harriet Ingersoll, and operatic 
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literature by Russell Skitch; (4) Amos 
Ebersole will present some practical sug- 
gestions in the Voice Clinic, and Gerre 
Wood will be the moderator; (5) Harry 
Seitz will moderate Donald Amand’s ses- 
sion on Dramatic Art for Singers; (6) 
Nellie Ebersole will discuss Church Music, 
and Maurice Garabrant will be the mod- 
erator; and (7) Cameron McLean’s topic 
will be Psychology in the Teaching of 
Singing, with Marie Joy Curtiss playing 
the role of moderator. The Wayne Uni- 
versity Choral Group under the direction 
of Harold Tallman, a light opera perform- 
ance conducted by Ida Kitching Cordes, 
and a grand opera performance conducted 
by Anthony Marlowe, formerly of the 
Metropolitan, are offered up as the “frost- 
ing” on the “cake.” Helen Hopkins and 
Cyril Wezemael will be the respective 
moderators. Donald Armand is the Pro- 
gram Chairman. 
Ww 


DELAWARE 


From all indications, this is the first 
appearance of Delaware Chapter in these 
columns. Congratulations are in order! 
The second meeting of the Delaware 
Chapter was held at the Ursuline Academy 
in Wilmington on May 20th. An informa- 
tive and stimulating speech on the Anat- 
omy and Physiology of the Singing Voice, 
presented by Dr. Marjorie Conrad [Wil- 
mington physician], was enjoyed by all. 

At the business meeting which followed, 
Mr. Guthrie Frye [Lt.:Governor in the 
Eastern District], president of the chapter, 
guided the discussion of several subjects 
to be considered during the coming year. 
Topics discussed were: (1) attendance at 
one of the scheduled summer workshops; 
(2) the 1956 Singer of the Year auditions; 
and (3) a major musical project to be 
given sometime during February or 
March of the 1956-57 season. Mrs. William 
duPont Stafford, vice-president, was ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee to de- 
termine eligibility of the performers, oper- 
atic excerpts to be included in the pro- 
gram, and the co-ordination of the project 
as a whole. The report of this committee 
will be heard at the first chapter meet- 
ing in October. 

After the meeting was adjourned, re- 
freshments were served by the school 


faculty. 
Ww 


KANSAS CITY AREA 

This year, the Kansas City Area Chap- 
ter combined the Spring and Summer 
meetings on Sunday, June 10, 1956, in 


air-conditioned Russell Stover Auditorium 
of the Conservatory of Music of Kansas 
City. J. Morton Walker, Associate Direct- 
or of the University of Kansas City Play- 
house, presented an outstanding and most 
informative talk on the Amazing Devel- 
opment of the Opera Workshop. The vis- 
iting artist, Henry Anderson {[NATS 
member from Graceland College, La- 
moni, Iowa] was heard in a group of 
songs which were sung most effectively, 


Ww 
LOS ANGELES 


The May meeting of the Los Angeles 
Chapter was held on the sixth at the 
home of Jessie McDonald Patterson in 
the Hollywood hills. The business session, 
over which President G. Wade Ferguson 
presided, was the longest and one of the 
most lively of the year. Matters consid- 
ered and determined were the acceptance 
of the slate of nominees for office during 
1956-57, details concerning local audi- 
tions for the Singer of the Year, and plans 
for the final meeting of this season. 

Llewellyn Roberts introduced a program 
of folksongs for the afternoon. Tudor 
Williams, accompanied by Program Chair- 
man Neyneen Farrell, sang songs of Wales 
in his inimitable dialect. Irene Hanna pre- 
sented a group of traditional Czechoslo- 
vakian tunes, a contemporary Czech cra- 
dle song, and an authentic Slovakian love 
song. Her accompanist was Mrs. Nelson. 
Hispanic melodies were sung by Cora 
Lauridson, professsor of theory and voice 
at Occidental College. She delighted her 
audience by accompanying herself on the 
guitar. Tea was served by hostesses Vir- 
ginia Byrne, Hazel Eden and Hulda Dietz. 

The last business meeting of the 1955- 
56 season, which was followed by a daz- 
zling installation banquet, occurred at the 
Biltmore Hotel on the evening of June 
second. Over half the Chapter member- 
ship and many distinguished guests gath- 
ered to honor outgoing President G. Wade 
Ferguson and his officers. Among the ac- 
complishments of the retiring regime was 
their creditable revision of the Chapter 
By-Laws, bringing them into agreement 
with those of NATS. Arrangements for 
the local Singer of the Year auditions 
were made [to be carried on in the Fall]. 
Mr. Ferguson introduced Toastmaster 
Jerold Shepherd who, in turn, introduced 
Dr. Walter Ducloux, speaker of the eve- 
ning. Mme. Ruth Miller Chamlee pre- 
sented the guest of honor, Marguerita Syl- 
va. It was Ruth Miller who sang Micaela 
when Mme. Sylva made her 350 appear- 
ance as Carmen. William Vennard, new 
Lieutenant Governor of the California 
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Western District, sang the entire Brahms 
Zigeunerlieder magnificently. Gwendolyn 
Williams Koldowsky was at the piano 
for Mr. Vennard. 

The hostesses who dreamed up this 
brilliant party were Jessie McDonald Pat- 
terson and her co-workers, Hulda Dietz, 
Virginia Byrne, and Barbara Esbach. The 
new officers and directors installed were: 
Florence Russell, president; Jessie Pat- 
terson, vice-president; Patricia Baker, 
secretary; Bain Dayman, treasurer: di- 
rectors, William Vennard, Llewellyn Rob- 
erts, and Stanley O’Connor. 


so 
MAINE 
The Maine Chapter did noteworthy 


promotion on the Andover Workshop. A 
sample of the coverage [Portland Press 
Herald] received by Tue BULLETIN de- 
voted nine-and-a-quarter column inches, 
with a two-column head, to the story. 
Lieutenant-Governor Louise Colgan ad- 
vises that the article was placed in all the 
principal papers in the state of Maine. 
The Opera Party at the Arundel Opera 
was a success. Wesley Boynton, a charter 
member of the Maine Chapter, has a 
beautiful opera house. 

This coming season, the theme of our 
meetings will be Vocal Techniques That 
Have Been Found Helpful. Meetings will 
be held in members’ homes, perhaps us- 
ing pupils to demonstrate the ideas of 
the various teachers. No doubt, there'll 
be differences of opinions. Nevertheless, 
these meetings should serve as clarifiers 
of our thinking in this important phase 
of vocal pedagogy. 


Ww 


NASHVILLE AREA 


The Nashville Area Chapter met in 
regular session at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. David H. Dodd in Gallatin, Tennes- 
see, on the evening of April 21, 1956. The 
subject of the evening was: Development 
of the Head Voice—head tones, falsetto, 
voce mista. The panel discussion was stim- 
ulating and informative. Following the 
discussion, officers for the 1956-57 season 
were elected. They are: President, Mr. 
louis Nicholas; Vice-president, Mrs. Edna 
Kaler Gracey; and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mr. Ramon Unruh. Three board members 
were elected also: Mr. Ross Dowden, 
three years; Mr. Sidney Dalton, two 
years; and Mrs. John H. Kelley, Jr., one 
year. Plans for the workshop in August 
also were discussed. Those present en- 
lyed the gracious hospitality of Mr. and 
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Mrs. Dodd—and a pleasant and profitable 
evening! 

On July 5, 1956, Richard Rivers, the 
first winner of the NATS Singer of the 
Year Contest, appeared on the summer 
concert series at George Peabody College 
for Teachers. This engagement is but one 
of the several received by baritone Rivers 
as a reward for winning the 1955 auditions 
in Chicago. 

Ww 


NEW JERSEY 


The final meeting of the 1955-56 season 
was held at the home of President Made- 
liene King Bartel in Westfield, Saturday, 
June 23rd, 7:00 p.m. Fifteen chapter mem- 
bers were the dinner guests of our pres- 
ident. Bruce Campbell chaired the short 
business meeting which preceded the pro- 
gram, and was devoted to the election of 
officers for the 1956-57 season. They are: 
President, Mrs. Madeliene King Bartell; 
Vice-President, Mr. Bruce Campbell; Re- 
cording Secretary, Mrs. Lila Miller; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. Florence Wen- 
zel; Treasurer, Miss Dorothy Schneider; 
Program Chairman, Miss Florence Kear- 
ney; Publicity Chairman, Miss Anne 
Benedict. Jeanne Sandaki, soprano [from 
Brazil], and Howard Aaron, bass, pre- 
sented a delightful program. Mrs. Made- 
liene King Bartell was at the piano for 
the artists. 

The first meeting of the 1956-57 season 
is scheduled for Saturday, October 6, 1956, 
8:00 p.m., Lauter Piano Company Recital 
Hall at 561 Broad Street, Newark. 


Ww 


NEW YORK 


The New York Chapter held its final 
meeting of the season on April 23rd. The 
members attended a_ delightful five 
o'clock cocktail party at Grace Leslie’s 
studio. The regular meeting [8:00 p.m.] 
followed in the Steinway Studio Building, 
with Violet Johnson presenting the 1956- 
57 slate of officers. They are: President. 
Homer Mowe; Vice-president, Dolf 


Swing; Secretary, Lila LeeRoy; Treasurer, 
Violet Johnson; and members of the 
board, Leon Carson, Cecile Jacobson, 
Harold Luckstone, and Grace Leslie, ex- 
officio. 

Grace Leslie, retiring president, ad- 
dressed the members, giving them a 
resume of chapter activities and recalling 
the speakers, who included the late Olin 
Downes, Dr. Vincent Jones, Margaret Hil- 
lis, and Grace Spofford. She expressed 
her appreciation for the fine cooperation 
of the officers. In conclusion, Miss Leslie 
presented Mr. Homer Mowe, the new 
chapter president. Mr. Mowe addressed 
the group briefly, reminding those present 
that the chapter, like the National Asso- 
ciation, has a purpose in promoting the 
ideals of the organization. He recalled the 
organization and direction of the study 
group in the beginning, by Grace Leslie, 
and thanked her for her fine work during 
her presidency. 

With the business of the evening out 
of the way, Miss Leslie introduced the 
speaker of the evening, Mr. A. Walter 
Kramer, distinguished American com- 
poser, publisher, and musical authority, 
who addressed us on Our Own Com- 
posers. It was a most enlightening talk 
and stimulated a brisk discussion. Mr. 
Kramer pointed out that American 
music, today, is in a difficult situation; 
that too often the American artist has 
forgotten his responsibility to American 
music in performances in this country and 
abroad. He suggested that organizations 
engaging artists in this country should 
insist that they include music by Amer- 
ican composers on their programs. In the 
discussion that followed, the lack of song 
cycles in American music was pointed 
out. Mr. Kramer closed his interesting 
talk with the suggestion that we watch 
the programs and do not forget American 


music. 
Ww 


NORTH CAROLINA 
The North Carolina Chapter is sched- 
[Please turn to page 25] 








THE PRESIDENT REPORTS ON THE MIDYEAR AUDIT 


O* JuLY 26, 1956, the two auditors appointed from the membership of 
the National Association of Teachers of Singing, visited the Treasurer, 
Mr. William Eberl in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for the purpose of checking 
the Treasurer’s records. These two members were Mr. George Luntz of 
Naperville, Illinois, and Mr. George Cox of Appleton, Wisconsin. I have 
letters on file from these gentlemen attesting to the fact that the accounts 
of the organization are in good order in every instance, that all receipts 
were accurately entered and that all expenditures were supported by ex- 
isting vouchers. The balance of cash on hand as of June 30, 1956, was 


$6216.52. 


The statements from these gentlemen also contained words of apprecia- 
tion and commendation to Mr. Eber] for the excellent work that he has done 


as Treasurer of NATS. 


We are grateful to Mr. Luntz and Mr. Cox for the service they have ren- 


dered our organization as auditors. 


[E. Clifford Toren, President] 
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7" 1955 NATIONAL CONVENTION 
of NATS in Chicago was most 
interesting to the author for several 
reasons. It was the first time that 
schedule had permitted the pleasure 
of attendance, and it was a most 
enjoyable and stimulating experi- 
ence. 

One thing struck me most forc- 
ibly: I felt as I met my colleagues 
there that I was gazing at a large 
supply of fine artistic singing- 
talent going to waste. Here were 
many fine vocal artists with ex- 
cellent singing records and reputa- 
tions, and I wondered why they 
were not still being heard by a 
larger circle of the concert-going 
public. Fine singers and fine artists 
going unheard! One might say they 
were CANDLES under BUSHELS. 

A number of reasons suggested 
themselves for this unfortunate 
state of affairs: 

(1) The inescapable ravages of 
time about which we can only be 
realistic and accept the inevitable 
with good grace. The diminution of 
energy that comes to most of us 
with the years is real and must be 
faced. One sings on excess energy! 
Exuberance is the soul of singing, 
and when we experience a depletion 
of vital energies, it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to arouse oneself 
to performance-pitch enthusiasm. 
The natural result is, if we have a 
modicum of economic security, that 
we cease to stand up in public and 
perform. Life is so much easier with- 
out performance tensions added to 
the usual ones. 

(2) The economic factor— very 
few care to risk their subsistence, 
and that of their families, on the pre- 
carious and tenuous career of a 
singer. They cannot build a secure 
home on the shifting-sands of a sing- 
ing career. This is said without re- 
gard to talent or singing potential. 

(3) A third reason upon which 
our attention is to be focussed, in the 
ensuing bit, is the vocal hazards of 
teaching. The voice teacher, who is 
also a singer of professional caliber, 
faces a quite unique problem in the 
teaching profession. A teacher of 
any other instrument can talk him- 
self hoarse and still step out on the 
concert stage that same evening 
and present a performance of ac- 
ceptable artistic stature. The instru- 
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ment has not suffered from the de- 
predations of a day’s teaching. He 
may actually use another instru- 
ment. The wind-player may use his 
lips more sparingly on the particu- 
lar day, making his teaching points 
by talking, and thereby preserving 
his lip for the evening concert. Con- 
sequently, when he comes to per- 
form at night he does not come with 
a handicapped performing ability. 
The voice teacher alone imperils 
the concert condition of his instru- 
ment! He must talk to teach,’ and 
so uses the voice more than is con- 
sistent with judicious preparation 
for a concert. As one laryngologist 
remarked to me, “You know,” he 
said “any use of the voice is abuse.” 
Regardless of how well you sing 
or how correctly you speak, the vo- 
cal mechanism soon suffers from 
overuse. True, rest may bring it 
back in a relatively short time, but 
permanent damage may be done. 
Certainly an otherwise fine concert 
performance may be lost by over- 
working the performing instrument. 
If a person’s vocal cords are to be 
used in concert performance, they 
must get the maximum rest possible 
within the teaching schedule. If you 
want a horse to run his best race 
on Friday, you do not use him to 


I had experienced personally the 
wear and tear on the vocal mech- 
anism, which is an inevitable haz- 
ard of teaching, that I understood 
why my colleagues did one recital 
and then rendered up their vocal 
spirits. 

It is this sort of situation that has 
made it PROFESSIONAL Or PROFEsSoR. 
Proper consideration in the proper 
quarters could make it as it should 
be: PROFESSIONAL and PROFEssoR. It 
would certainly redound to the pres- 
tige of the institution that they 
serve. 

This is an unabashed plea to ad- 
ministrators and_ individuals re- 
sponsible for the size of schedules. 
Special consideration is asked for 
the voice teacher and the peculiar 
problems he must face if he is to 
continue as a concert artist, either 
on or off the campus. It should be 
recognized that no other teacher 
faces similar occupational hazards 
as does the voice teacher. If it is 
your desire that a professor of voice 
on your campus maintain his profes- 
sional standing as a concert artist, 
don’t require him to carry the 
standard teaching load. It can be 
done, but not for long, and the penal- 
ties are inevitable. If a voice teacher 
has no performance value, however, 


Professional and / On 


haul a milk-wagon the rest of the 
week. 

When I went to my first teaching 
position, I looked at the record of 
faculty recitals in that institution 
for the preceding years. I did this 
to discover what had been sung so 
that I might avoid repetition of 
material. I was quite amazed to note 
(a) how few voice recitals had 
been given, and (b) how few ever 
gave a second recital. It remained a 
source of wonderment to me until I 
had been there a while and noted 
the size of teaching schedules. The 
significance was slow to penetrate 
my understanding. It was not until 


the problem is lessened or obviated. 
On the other hand, it is weil to re- 
member that even the ability to 
demonstrate adequately is im- 
perilled by overloading. 

It might be pointed out that a re- 
cital given on the campus is teach- 
ing. It has other values, but the em- 
phasis should be here. Voice teach- 
ers should carry their share of work, 
but it might be well to consider as- 
signing them to a type of work 
where the vocal cords can have 4 
rest. 

Of course the independent private 
teacher makes his own bed of thorns 
or rose petals. The choice is his 
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alone. If he is a successful teacher, 
and can teach as much as he desires, 
he would do well to consider careful- 
ly how much teaching he should do 
as against how much singing he 
wants to do. A full schedule of both 
is impossible if either is to be on a 
high plane. This judgment is made 
solely on consideration of vocal cord 
potential and an understanding of 
its limitations. 

The author has talked with many 
professional singers who are also 
professors. He has talked also with 
heads of music departments, music 
schools, and college presidents. 
There is almost unanimous recog- 
nition that there is value in having 
their faculty performing in public, 
both on and off the campus. It is 
recognized as good advertising, and 
good public relations. Some feel 
that a church solo position is a de- 
sirable part of a voice professor’s 
activities. This is so especially in 
metropolitan areas. The logic is ob- 
vious, and teaching loads are light- 
ened in proportion. [It should be 
noted in passing that there are those 
who feel it ‘s of no value, but they 
are few in number.] Some teachers 
receive definite consideration in 
terms of teaching hours if they do a 
recital on the campus. This is as it 


Professor 


HAROLD HAUGH 


should be, and is a great stimulus to 
improving one’s concert potential. 

I believe it can be demonstrated 
that genuine benefits accrue to the 
teacher [and to the institution] as a 
result of concert activity. 

(1) It forces the teacher to re-ex- 
amine his own technique in the re- 
vealing blaze of the concert spot- 
light. This is a devastating experi- 
ence sometimes. Often a theoretical 
house-of-cards will tumble in a con- 
cert, and the singer-teacher will be 
forced to rebuild with something 
more substantial. It has been my 
observation that the most bizarre 
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and outré theories are propounded 
by teachers who never submit their 
theories to public performance. That 
is, they never bet their own vocal 
lives on these theories in public. 
It is a very salutary experience to 
have to meet the challenge of per- 
formance demands. Here we must 
leave the realm of speculation and 
commit ourselves to DEEDS. 

(2) One has the opportunity in 
opera and oratorio engagements to 
listen to other performers of pro- 
fessional caliber and to exchange 
points-of-view with them. A teacher 
can benefit often by trying to learn 
another’s terminology in such an 
exchange. 

(3) There is a beneficial effect to 
be derived from facing the necessity 
of changing your mental approach 
to music. It is one thing to analyze 
and dissect, and theorize about what 
one should do with music. It is quite 
something else to stand up and 
commit yourself to action in regard 
to this or that piece of music. Too 
often music becomes “sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought and 
loses the name of action.” The de- 
mands of concert performance pro- 
vide a healthy counterbalance to any 
such tendency. Also, where there 
may be the tendency in teaching to 
over-analyze and leave the music in 
fragments in the student’s mind, a 
properly fresh perspective is forced 
upon one by the necessity of sing- 
ing that same song, as a whole, in 
concert yourself. 

(4) The fact that you are in de- 
mand as a public performer indi- 
cates to prospective students that 
you have something to impart which 
has market value. 

(5) Constant appearance in public 
demands that you keep in your best 
vocal estate. It is very easy to give 
up all public performance if one 
has a reasonable living secured. 
Therefore, one needs to commit one- 
self to public performance lest he let 
his talents atrophy in disuse. Some 
of the most violent language Jesus 
ever used was directed against the 
wicked and slothful servant who did 
not risk the use of his talent! A 
church solo position where you 
must rise and sing a solo every Sun- 
day can be a very healthy stimulus. 

If one is to retain his best vocal 
technique, he must, in a sense, be 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR. He has been singing 
in public for over thirty years—singing with al- 
most all the major choral organizations and 
orchestras in the country. He has some two 
hundred “‘Messiah”’ and about eighty “‘St. Mat- 
thew Passion” performances to his credit. He 
taught at Oberlin Conservatory of Music for 
seven years, and has been a member of the 
School of Music faculty at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, since 1948. Harold 
Haugh is still active vocally. 


selfish in his teaching. He will not 
use his voice unsparingly. He will 
learn to use gestures to save the 
vocal cords. He will learn to avoid 
demonstrating outrageous faults, and 
confine himself more closely to dem- 
onstrating desirable vocal action. In 
the narrowest view, this is, indeed, 
selfish. In the long perspective, how- 
ever, it is not—for one’s value as a 
teacher will not decrease quite so 
rapidly with the passing years. 

Perhaps a word regarding con- 
ducting, as it relates to the vocal 
estate of the conductor, is in order. 
This should be carefully considered 
by the younger voice teachers. The 
vocal wear and tear of rehearsal 
usually surpasses any other form of 
vocal use or abuse. Hence, if a man 
is to keep in his best vocal condition, 
he will avoid conducting until he is 
ready to give up singing. The great- 
est asset a voice teacher has in ap- 
plying for a position is his own abil- 
ity to sing well. Good voice teach- 
ers who can sing—who have pro- 
fessional value—are always in de- 
mand. Conductors are almost never 
hired by an institution for that ac- 
tivity exclusively, or even primarily. 
Therefore, it behooves the young 
teacher to take careful thought be- 
fore he submits his voice to the un- 
warranted devastation of conducting 
numerous choral rehearsals. 

Perhaps, with some of these facts 
in the proper minds, we may look 
forward to see the PROFESSOR re- 
main also the PROFESSIONAL. In the 
present economy, it is just about 
imperative that a singer attach him- 
self to an institution if he wants to 
pursue a singing career. This need 
not be a bad thing if the PROFESSOR 
is given PROFESSIONAL consideration 
when his teaching load is deter- 
mined.tt 


Tula Miller 


Musical Manners 


W: ARE LIVING in an age in which 
the selling of any article from 
a toothbrush to an automobile, is 
accomplished through great stress 
on beauty, line, and color. Regard- 
less of profession or occupation, 
aren’t we all selling our wares? 
We voice teachers love what we 
. are doing and wouldn’t want to do 
anything else. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that our mission as 
teachers includes not only teaching 
how to memorize, breathe, count, 
and sing beautifully, but also teach- 
ing pupils to make a creditable im- 
pression through poise, good taste 
in the appropriate thing to wear, 
and their musical manners—so that 
they may begin to learn to sell them- 
selves. Do we have a more difficult 
problem today than that of finding 
a place for our advanced singers? 
Perhaps we are not up-to-date 


enough, or are we still unconscious- 
ly dreaming that if one can really 
sing, it matters little about his pres- 
ence and attire;—or, that there is so 
much to be done in the short lesson- 
period, and pupils should just know 
what to do anyway. 

Business men, nowadays, are too 
keen to neglect any obvious thing 
that will sell their product. It is true 
that glorious singing makes us forget 
completely how a singer is dressed 
or even his mannerisms; but very 
few, if any, studios are turning out 
vast numbers of glorious singers, 
even though we feel that if the stu- 
dents would only do what we tell 
them—how they could sing! 

Really, isn’t our studio the pupils’ 
musical home? Isn’t it there that 
they must have their bringing-up 
and learn what is fitting and proper 
under the various conditions with 
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FULBRIGHT AWARDS IN MUSIC 


alone tage for young American musicians to study abroad during 1957-58 are 
available under the U. S. Government international education exchange program. 
Application blanks and a brochure describing the Fulbright program are available at 
any of the offices of the Institute of International Education listed below: 


New YorkK : 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA : 
ILLINOIS 

CoLoRADO 

TEXAS 

CALIFORNIA 


1 East 67th Street, New York 21 

1530 P Street, N.W., Washington 5 

116 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3 

1605 Pennsylvania Street, Denver 3 

803 Texas Avenue, Houston 1 

606 South Hobart Boulevard, Los Angeles 


291 Geary Street, San Francisco 2 


The competition closes November 1, 1956. Requests for application forms must be 
postmarked by October 25. Completed forms must be submitted by November 1. 
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which they are sure to be con- 
fronted? Sometimes, in listening to 
remarkably beautiful voices pouring 
out from our young singers and at 
the same time being appalled at their 


garrulous speech, inappropriate 
clothing or undignified presence, | 
feel that we voice teachers have 
juvenile delinquency in our own 
ranks. 

Is there anything in all the world 
more delightful than a_ well-man- 
nered child? Or is anything more 
obnoxious than a brat? What kind 
of musical children are we rearing? 
Are we teaching them musical man- 
ners? Or are we letting them grow 
up like Topsy? Do they show respect 
to the older musicians who are in 
charge —as of a contest? Do we 
teach them to assume a professional 
air in listening to others, not to make 
disparaging, uncalled-for remarks, 
yet, finding something sincere and 
complimentary to say? Are they 
thoughtfully quiet when others are 
performing? Do we give them a high 
standard and yet help them not to 
become musical snobs? Do they 
know when to recognize their ac- 
companists? Do we remind them to 
congratulate the winners, regardless 
of how it hurts, or how unfair it may 
seem? It is never amiss to point out 
to young singers that many of their 
engagements come through friends 
impressed by their gracious manners 
as well as their beautiful singing. 

If, from the earliest lessons, 
thought is given to eradicating awk- 
wardness of hands and feet, and an 
assumed correctness is maintained 
through vocalizing, [and the pupil is 
admonished to vocalize at home 
with this assumed correctness, in- 
stead of lounging over the piano try- 
ing to play the exercises as he sings] 
very soon he will acquire an habit- 
ual position which results in a dig- 
nified presence and naturalness be- 
fore his very first audiences. 

Many of us are quite busy think- 
ing up ways to get our pupils to re- 
lax. Sometimes, instead of mention- 
ing relaxation so often, we can obtain 
our desired results by taking their 
thought completely away from the 
riveted and bolted jaw and neck 
and remarking something like this: 
“Wasn’t Joan’s dress appropriate for 
the recital? It wasn’t necessarily 
expensive but it was in good taste 
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and hung evenly. Her costume 
jewelry was effective but not over- 
done, etc., etc.” Perhaps the remarks 
may seem irrelevant to the pupil, 
but they sink in, and we know it is 
for the good of the cause—the jaw 
will have lost some tension, too. 

Listen to the remarks as an au- 
dience leaves a recital or contest 
and, invariably, if a singer has had 
any mannerisms or was inappro- 
priately attired that is the first thing 
commented upon. It is no easy task 
to teach students to rid themselves 
of mannerisms, but it is a very re- 
warding experience — and we all 
know it helps free the voice. 

At all of our work-shops and 
conventions, the importance of pos- 
ture is often commented upon. 
Wouldn’t it be good to be explicit 
on musical manners, too? I’m re- 
minded of a young tenor, who used 
his excellent voice well, when he 
tried out for a church position; in 
fact, he was the one who sang best. 
But he didn’t get the position. Why? 
He was dressed in a loud plaid 
sport shirt, baggy trousers and un- 
shined shoes. He talked loudly in 
the entrance to anyone who would 
listen, about how much he wanted 
the job. 

Now, his teacher is one of the 
best singers in the community, and 
of course, knows better; the teacher 
had recommended the lad very high- 
ly to the Music Committee—but 
didn’t the teacher let the boy down 
by not reminding him what was the 
right thing to wear, and to at least 
assume an air of dignity? His song 
was well-prepared, but his appear- 
ance and decorum were not. Does 
that help either the student or the 
teacher? 

We are teaching an art, which 
Webster defines in part: “the adapta- 
tion of things, by change or com- 
bination to the accomplishment of 
some end; practical facility; appli- 
cation of skill and taste to the pro- 
duction of beautiful things, especial- 
ly music, painting, engraving, danc- 
ing, etc.” Our work is above the or- 
dinary, everyday routine; for we 
are teaching Beauty. Shouldn’t our 
pupils, all of them from the least 
unto the greatest be made aware of 
sheer joy of presenting beauty in the 
most complete and perfect way we 


know ?t¢ 
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Grass Koots Opera 


RASS ROOTS OPERA of North Caro- 
lina, after eight years of pio- 
neering and experimentation, has 
now won its place in the United 
States as the National Grass Roots 
Opera Company sponsored by Na- 
tional Grass Roots Opera Founda- 
tion, a non-profit corporation, oper- 
ating out of Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. Last year, it toured six south- 
eastern states and nineteen states 
lying west of the Mississippi River 
are included in tour for the Spring 
of 1957. Negotiations are being car- 
ried on for a tour of Canada during 
the 1957-58 season, and there are 
plans to extend the United States 
tour all the way to the West Coast. 
A training ground for singers in 
opera—affording income to success- 
ful singers while they gain experi- 
ence and professionalism—the Na- 
tional Grass Roots Opera Founda- 
tion is an educational project for 
widening the interest in opera [well 
done and understandable] through- 
out the United States, at the same 
time overcoming economic and aes- 
thetic problems that beset opera 
producers everywhere. 

The story of Grass Roots Opera 
is an extremely fascinating one when 
you realize that its founder, A. J. 
Fletcher, as a boy longed to become 
an opera singer, so earnestly and 
to such an extent, that he deter- 
mined that boys and girls in remote 
communities would have the oppor- 
tunity to hear operas performed and 
to sing in them if they have the 
talent and the interest. Mr. Fletcher, 
a most unusual personality, is a 
prosperous attorney and _ business 
man in Raleigh, North Carolina. He 





not only loves opera with a consum- 
ing passion, I am told, but has ap- 
peared in it himself, singing and act- 
ing very creditably. 

Through his ingenious plan, he 
has set in motion a system which 
has been revolutionizing the status 
of opera in the United States. To 
communicate his love of opera to 
others, to bring it into people’s lives 
in their home towns and cities was 
the goal which, in 1948, led Mr. 
Fletcher to form [under the aus- 
pices of the North Carolina Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs] an “Opera Ex- 
cerpt Group” to travel North Caro- 
lina and present programs of opera 
in English without charge. 

The following year, he engaged 
Opera director Robert Bird from 
Fort Worth [Texas] Civic Opera to 
organize and direct stage produc- 
tions. The first performance, a Mo- 
zart comedy—School for Lovers 
[Cosi fan tutte]—was given in Wil- 
son, North Carolina, during the 
1949-50 season. Since that time, 553 
performances of twenty different 
operas have been given in North 
Carolina, the majority in small 
towns which had never before spon- 
sored attractions of this type. 

In 1951, an arrangement was made 
with the Extension Division of the 
University of North Carolina and the 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, through which opera training 
was integrated into music apprecia- 
tion courses in public schools, 
Staged matinees followed a_tho- 
rough preparation of the children by 
their teachers from outlines, record- 
ings, etc. supplied by Grass Roots 
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SECULAR 


PHE COOPER SQUARE CHORISTER. 12 compositions for 3-part chorus 
of mixed voices [SAB or SAT]. Arranged by Marv Elizabeth 
Whitner. Carl Fischer, Inc., N.Y. 

The material for this volume has been well chosen from folk and 
traditional sources. American Folk, Spirituals, Christmas, Easter and Thanks- 
giving, etc. The collection is fine for voung choirs, good for classroom and 
program use, 


PIONEER WOMEN by Gail Kubik. Southern Music Publishing Co., Inc., 
N An excellent and effective work. 0 

The composition was commissioned by the Robert Shaw Chorale, first 
performed on August 8, 1948. Scored for mixed chorus [SSAATTBB] and 
piano. Very interesting rhvthmically, medium in difficulty. 21 pages in length. 


COME, MY LOVE TO ME by Henry R. Bishop. Arranged and edited by 
Alec Rowlev. Boosev and Hawkes, N. Y. Ril) 
A 3-page song of moderate difficulty for medium voice. This Serenade 

is excellent for voung voices. 


I HAVE A BONNET TRIMMED WITH BLUE. Arranged by Alec Rowlev. 

Boosey and Hawkes, N. Y. 20 

Alec Rowley has chosen this solo song from “Irish Country Songs’* by 

Herbert Hughes collection and arranged it for women’s voices [SSA] with 

piano accompaniment. 6 pages in length. A= delightful) song beautifully 
irranged. 


THE CRANES by Thomas de Hartmann [1886-1956]. Boosey and Hawkes, 
aS 


An unusual descriptive song for high voice [solo] with piano accom 
paniment. 2 pages in length. Quiet, floating in mood and feeling. Should 


prove effective. 


THE LORELEY [Die Lorelei] Franz Liszt. For voice and piano with oboe 

accompaniment. German text by Heinrich Heine. English text by 

Lydia Cortese. Whitney Blake Music Publishers, N. Y. $1.50 

A well edited composition from the Cortese Concert Edition of Songs 

and Arias. Suitable for high voice. A Star Record of the song [No. 103,: 3314 

speed] recorded in English and German by Lydia Cortese is available. Price 
$3.00 


SACRED 


HOW FAR IS IT TO BETHLEHEM? Arranged by Paul Christiansen. Neil 

Kjos Music Company, Chicago, H1linois. 16 

Mr. Christiansen gives us a delightful SATB arrangement of the Chil 

dren's Song of the Nativity. Very lovely and simply arranged. 4 pages in 

length, some divisi of parts. Easy in difficulty, normal in tessitura. To be 
sung a cappella. 


OH, HOW BEAUTIFUL THE SKY. Arranged by Paul Christiansen. Augs 

burg Publishing House, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 16 

An effective arrangement of a Danish Folk Carol. [SATB] 4 pages in 
length, a cappella. Range and tessitura normal. 


PRAYER. David Stanley York. Theodore Presser, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 25 
An excellent choral work for solo voice [or Junior Choir], SATB, divisi. 
A well written a cappella composition. 4 pages in length. Medium in dif 


SACRED 


ficulty. The work requires a choir large enough to secure balance 


in th 
divisi: parts. . 


JESUS’ CHRISTMAS LULLABY. Bohemian Folk Carol arranged by Walter 
Ehret. Elkan-Vogel Company, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. F os 

A tender lullaby carol simply arranged by Mr. Ehret. Medium in dif 
ficulty, pormal in tessitura, 6 pages in length. SSA, with Piano as 


accom pani- 
ment, y 


YE LANDS, TO THE LORD MAKE A JUBILANT NOISE. Arranged by 
Frank and Marie Poller. Augsburg Publishing House, Minne apolis 
Minnesota. 19 

\ joyous song of praise for Junior Choir and SATB. Brilliant, easy “in 
difficulty, 2. parts, occasionally 3 parts, for Junior Choir. 4 cappella, 


t 
pages in length. ‘ 


\ FLEMISH CAROL. Arranged by Paul Christiansen. [SATB] Augsburg 

Publishing House, Minneapolis, Minnesota. ‘ 
\ simple and effective carol for Christmas and New Year. 2 pages in 
length, harmonic in style. Attractive lovely text. A capella. 

PHE JOYS OF MARY. Negro Spiritual. Arranged by John W. Work for 
mixed chorus [SSAATBB] and_ baritone solo. Elkan-Vogel Com. 
pany, Inc., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

A striking composition, 17 pages in length. Baritone solo is in recita- 
tive style. Medium in difficulty. Should prove very effective for vocal groups. 


JACOB'S LADDER. Negro Spiritual arranged by Harry R. Wilson for 

chorus [SATB divided]. G. Ricordi and Company, N. Y. 25 

An unusually fine arrangement. Excellent for high school as well as 

college choirs. Medium in difficulty. Your singers will enjoy this spiritual. 
10 pages in length. 


AVE MARIA by Michael Head. Boosey Hawkes, N. Y. 20 

A special choral work for women’s voices [SSA] with piano accompani- 
ment. The composer has made this arrangement from this solo song. 
Medium in difficulty, normal in tessitura. A’ very lovely. setting 


CHAPEL BELLS. Lyrics by Lucy SS. Lewis. Music by Esther M. Fuller. 

Theodore Presser, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 85 

A new collection of songs for treble voices [SA]. There are 13 composi- 

tions of sacred character. Very simple, good for yvoung singers, junior choirs. 
lessitura normal. 


MARY by David W. Guion. Carl Fischer, Inc., N.Y. ) 

An attractive Christmas song for high voices with piano accompani 
ment. Mr. Guion uses the poem of Marie Lussit. 4 pages in length. Medium 
in difficulty, normal in tessitura. Time 2 minutes, 19 seconds. 


BLEST ARE THEY bv Katherine K. Davis. Galaxy Music Corporation, 
N.. ¥ 


A sustained sacred song for solo medium voice. The text is from Psalm 
91, adapted by Dorothy Pelver. 2. pages in length. 


{Witt1am E. Hovpripce] 








STANDING COMMITTEES 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE: > 
William Ross, Chairman, Berton Coffin, 
Philip Duey, Ralph Errole, Victor Alexander 
Fields, Warren B. Wooldridge, and William 
Vennard. 
ApvisoRY COMMITTEE ON VOCAL EDUCATION: 
Richard B. DeYoung, Chairman, Stanley 
Deacon, Victor Alexander Fields, Grace Les- 
lie, Radiana Pazmor, and Sonia Sharnova. 
COMMITTEE ON PusLic ScHoot Music AFFAIRS: 
Carl Nelson, Chairman, Philipp Gustafson, 
Paschal Monk, George Newton, and John 
Toms. 
MEMBERSHIP PROMOTION: 
Edwin O. Wing, Jr. 
Mip-YEAR AUDIT: 
George Cox and George Luntz. 











THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ... 


[Continued from page 6] 


even very well. The important issue remains—whether 
or not we still are capable of doing greater things with 
the assets we recognize as being ours at the present 
time, or with the latent resources yet undiscovered. 

How big is NATS? It is no bigger than the total of 
the bigness of each and every member. It will meet its 
responsibilities, recognize its opportunities and develop 
its potential effectiveness only insofar as this is true 
of each of its members. Its strength lies in the extent 
to which each of us gives of his imagination, creative 
thought and devoted service. “How sic?” 
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RUNKEL ..... 


[Continued from page 5] 


nating hearers. Most noteworthy 
among these errors are those in 
the use of pronouns. Heard over the 
radio recently was “Beethoven’s 
music is always thrilling to you and 
] because ” Inconsistencies in 
numbers are frequent also. For ex- 
ample: “either of them are,” and 
“each of them were.” The tendency 
to narrate in the present tense ought 
to be arrested. A story begun in the 
past tense and suddenly punctuated 
by “he says to me,” and “I says to 
him” loses some of its charm and 
flow in the telling before a cultivated 
audience. Most of us should be on 
guard against the poorly constructed 
sentence, the disorderly clause, the 
indefinite referent. Any language 
worth using at all is worth using 
correctly. 

Truly, style is the dress of our 
thoughts and, irresistibly, our speech 
most shows us. We who stand before 
the class, or the concert audience 
move in a world of words. In self- 
defense, and in deference to our high 
calling, then, we need to work hard 
to develop an effective style because, 
as the immortal teacher Socrates 
put it: “Such as thy words are, such 
will thine affections be esteemed; 
and such as thine affections, will be 
thy deeds; and such as thy deeds 
will be thy life.” #¢ 





WILLS ..... 


[Continued from page 13] 


Opera. It has been estimated that 
more than 175,000 school children 
have attended Grass Roots Opera 
performances. Hundreds of letters 
have come from students of all ages 
revealing their enjoyment. The com- 
pany returns year after year to many 
schools. 

The Grass Roots Opera Company 
is the spearhead of an educational 
movement: Mr. Fletcher has estab- 
lished a school for training, not only 
for singers, but also for producers 
and designers, who will be equipped 
to set up similar schools and com- 
panies elsewhere. 


From a concert excerpts group in 
1948, Grass Roots Opera has devel- 
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oped [in eight years] into a profes- 
sional organization giving over one 
hundred performances a season in 
twenty-eight states. The following 
statement of Vernon Hammond, Di- 
rector of the Academy of Vocal Arts 
in Philadelphia, certainly attests the 
present scope of influence and ac- 
ceptance of the National Grass Roots 
Opera Foundation: “Grass Roots 
Opera is the only movement that I 
know of which has set about creat- 
ing large future audiences for opera 
by presenting opera in a way that 
makes sense to the average citizen.” 


Singers come to Raleigh from all 
over the United States to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to sing 
fifty to sixty performances of five to 
seven operas in a single season in 
North Carolina alone. To assist the 
full-time director, each season Mr. 
Fletcher brings in leading con- 
ductors and coaches from New York 
for limited periods. 


In the Spring of 1955, the inter- 
state tours were begun [under the 
name of National Grass Roots Opera 
Company] to give lucrative employ- 
ment to the singers whose training 
and experience in Grass Roots Opera 
in North Carolina had qualified 
them for professional careers. This 
was done when Mr. Fletcher real- 
ized, after some years, that New 
York and other metropolitan centers 
could not absorb and give employ- 
ment to all of his trainees, regardless 
of the skill of the artist. 


As to the future plans, Mr. 
Fletcher says, “The National Grass 
Roots Opera Foundation is now 
planning for additional Grass Roots 
Opera Companies to be trained in 
Raleigh and sent on tours all over 
the country. The demand for this 
form of entertainment is growing 
daily. I look forward to the day 
when we can have at least ten of 
these companies performing con- 
tinuously from September to May of 
each year and every member of the 
roster earning a most satisfactory in- 
come for his or her effort * * * * I 
am sometimes asked why the name 
Grass Roots Opera. Don’t let this 
name fool you. It is but a symbol of 
the method of approach. The end 
result of all this training and ex- 
perience is PROFESSIONALISM—in 
the highest sense. 








AMERICAN COMPOSERS SONGS 
and 
Cortese Editions 


CONCERT SONGS and ARIAS 


With Added SINGABLE English Poetry 
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High; Piano Acc; Oboe Optional—$1.30 
With German and English Texts 
On STAR Record +103 $3.00 
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Secoud Edition! 
Sing High—Sing Low 


A GENERAL AMERICAN 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
by 


WILLIAM ERNEST ROSS 


Direct — Objective 
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For Teachers of Singing 
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For Directors, Choruses and Choirs 


Thirty Lesson Plans dealing with 
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Range — Vocalization — Breath- 
ing — Dynamic Control — Agility 
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and Interpretation 
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audio-visual aids to Lesson Plans 
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WILLAMETTE UNIVERSITY, SALEM. 
OrEGON; JuLy 30—Avucust 3, 1956: 
Metvin H. Geist, Director: Joun 
Lester, Co-Director. 


For the second year, a NATS Work- 
shop was held on the Willamette 
University campus. By all in attend- 
ance the sessions were considered 
valuable, thought-provoking, and 
thoroughly enjoyable. The excep- 
tional quality of the faculty gave a 
stimulation and sincerity of purpose 
which permeated the entire group. 
The congeniality and good-will of 
the group, the hearty exchange of 
ideas concerning the art of singing, 
and the many facets of teaching this 
art, combined to make the week a 
memorable experience. 

A pleasant reception and get-to- 
gether was provided by the Dean 
and Mrs. Geist at a delicious buffet 
supper in their home on Sunday 
evening. The Workshop officially 
opened on Monday morning when 
visitors were welcomed, and _ the 
faculty introduced by Dean Geist. 
All sessions and recitals were held 
in the new Fine Arts Building, a per- 
fect setting for every activity of a 
workshop. 

Special emphasis for the Work- 
shop was The Complete Singer— 
The Instrument, The Individual, The 
Literature. The first speaker was 


Top: Willamette University, Salem, Ore.; Cen- 
ter: Northwestern University, Evanston, Iil.; 
Bottom: Texas Technological College, Lubbock. 
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William Vennard, head of the Voice 
Department at the University of 
Southern California. His field was 
that of the vocal instrument. Lectur- 
ing daily, he spoke on the Philoso- 
phies of Voice Pedagogy; A Check- 
list of Ways to Improve Voice Pro- 
duction, and Three Approaches to 
the Problems of Registration. Mr. 
Vennard brought to us his tremen- 
deus enthusiasm for his field, and a 
concise and thoroughly logical ap- 
proach to its many problems. His 
sparkling wit and tolerance for all 
accepted view-points were most re- 
freshing. In his lecture on Ways to 
Improve Voice Production, Mr. Ven- 
nard gave definite and practical sug- 
gestions of procedure he has found 
successful. His clear thinking and 
vast research to solve the problem 
. of voice registration made it possible 
for us to understand the basic prin- 
ciples involved and ways to solve 
the problem of registration. All 
felt much had been gained through 
the week’s association with Mr. 
Vennard. 

How fortunate we were to have 
Ruth Miller Chamlee with us to 
lecture on training the individual 
for public performance. Her famous 
and charming husband, Mario 
Chamlee, accompanied her to Salem, 
and together gave a real sparkle 


[Please turn to next page] 


Top: University of Colorado, Boulder; Cen- 
ter: Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.; Bot- 
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to our group. Mrs. Chamlee’s subject for 
the week was Types of Singers, and How 
to Prepare Them for Professional Careers. 
In the course of her lectures, she spoke 
also on Stage Fright and Ways to Memor- 
ize. Mrs. Chamlee brought to us a deep 
and sincere understanding of people, and 
a realistic and dedicated approach to the 
development of the singer’s personality. 
She gave us definite suggestions for help- 
ing the student find himself and his place 
in the world of music. This knowledge 
she gained by her own career as a singer 
in concert and opera, and her years as a 
teacher of successful singers. On the last 
day, instead of the scheduled lecture, she 
interviewed her husband, Mario Chamlee, 
leading him step by step through the 
building of his voice into the great tenor 
he became, and giving the highlights of 
his long and illustrious career. She point- 
ed out the part the choice of repertoire 
plays in developing a voice and building 
a career, and the length of time spent be- 
fore full development is reached. “Won- 
derful” is the adjective all present used 
when speaking of Ruth Miller Chamlee. 

To the last portion of our three-fold 
subject The Literature, Frans Hoffman, 
Associate Professor Emeritus of Voice at 
the University of Southern California, 
brought the authority of a fine singer 
trained in the old world traditions, a 
deep student of music and repertoire, and 
the conclusions of years spent in singing, 
teaching, and research. He first spoke on 
Oratorio and the Art of Recitative Sing- 
ing. He gave us a renewed realization of 
the need for greater attention to this im- 
portant field in training our singers. In 
his second lecture on The Singing Mind, 
or the Mental Approach to Singing, he 
brought to us a deep understanding of 
the intangibles of the art, and stressed the 
need for developing the mind, as well as 
the voice of students, giving them more 
self-reliance and faith in their powers 
of expression. Dr. Hoffman’s last lecture 
on Vocal Ornaments created lively dis- 
cussion and gave much valuable infor- 
mation on this subject. Frans Hoffman’s 
sweetness of spirit and warmth of per- 
sonality added greatly to the wealth of 
knowledge he brought to us. 

John Lester, head of the Music Depart- 
ment in the University of Montana, spoke 
on The Voice as a Musical Instrument; al- 
so on Teaching Procedures and the Sing- 
er as a Personality. Mr. Lester presented 
a scholarly and enthusiastic treatment of 
both subjects, urging all voice teachers to 
know the structure and functioning of the 
instrument in tone production. He gave 
a practical and authoritative review of the 
teaching procedures for developing a sing- 
ing pupil into a singer. On Tuesday morn- 
ing, Mr. Lester thoroughly demonstrated 
the results of his beliefs by giving a de- 
lightful recital of German and American 
songs. 

There were two other recitals during the 
week. On Monday, Pearl Hagen White of 
Albany, Oregon, accompanied by Phil 
Weigandt, sang the Hermit Songs by 
Samuel Barber. Mrs. White gave much 
pleasure with her effective interpretation 
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of these songs, and her skilled handling 
of her pleasing voice. Thursday morning 
Exine Anderson Bailey, Associate Profes- 
sor of Voice at the University of Oregon, 
sang Four Lyrics by Antonio Machada, 
arranged by Dallapiccola, and four selec- 
tions from Das Marienleben by Hindemith. 
William Wood assisted at the piano. These 
songs provided a perfect vehicle for the 
excellent vocal and interpretative abilities 
of this singer, and the sensitivity and 
skill of Mr. Wood. It was a delight to hear 
and enjoy these songs together. 

Each day a voice panel was held, at 
which time students of various teachers 
sang for the faculty, and eagerly received 
constructive suggestions from them. Mr. 
Vennard gave one demonstration lesson, 
which was most interesting. 

Three members of the faculty of Wil- 
lamette University spoke during the week. 
Josef Schnelker, Professor of Organ and 
Theory, gave a most helpful talk on Some 
Factors in Musical Interpretation. Mr. 
Schnelker’s talk dealt with interpretation 
from the musical standpoint rather than 
from word values. A better understanding 
of this phase of musicianship would help 
singers to become better musicians. Dr. 
Howard Runkel, head of the Speech De- 
partment, gave two delightful and 
thought-provoking lectures on The Dress 
of our Thoughts. Dr. Runkel is a skilled 
and facile speaker, and his sometimes 
hilarious and always colorful talks, force- 
fully brought to us the need for knowing 
the true meaning of the word used, and 
skill in choosing the right word for each 
situation. 

Clorinda Topping, Associate Professor 
of Voice, spoke on Voice Training—the 
Key to Personality. She urged voice teach- 
ers to give equal opportunity to all stu- 
dents, average or gifted, for personal de- 
velopment through training and under- 
standing of voice as an instrument of 
communication, and through study of vo- 
cal literature. She urged more definite cor- 
relation between the speaking and singing 
voice at the beginning, and continuing 
throughout the entire period of voice 
training. 

Enthusiasm was expressed and shown 
for the opportunity to sing a considerabie 
amount of choral music under the direc- 
tion of Don Gleckler, Associate Professor 
of Music Education, and Director of the 
Willamette University Choir. This was a 
splendid way to start each day, and we 
are indebted to Stanley Butler, Associate 
Professor of Piano, for his valuable assist- 
ance as official accompanist of the Work- 
shop. 

To Dean Melvin Geist and his staff go 
special appreciation for the many hours 
spent in planning and preparing this 
Workshop, making it the pleasant and 
smoothly running week it was; for the 
fun of the picnic at Silver Creek Falls; 
for the excellent exhibit of vocal music 
and books for our perusal; and most of all, 
we appreciate the graciousness and friend- 
liness shown at all times. 

The 45 Workshop members coming from 
nine states and Canada, parted on Friday 
afternoon with a feeling of warm appre- 


ciation of each other; a clearer under- 
standing of the problems with which we 
are all confronted; and a renewed en. 
thusiasm for the work which lies ahead. 

| CLoRINDA Toppinc] 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, ILL- 
NoIs; August 6—10, 1956; JouHN Toms, Dj- 
rector; HERMANUS Baer, Co-Director. 


Northwestern University is ideally lo- 
cated for a NATS workshop since it of. 
fers both the academic and cultural as- 
pects necessary for a completely satisfying 
period of study and relaxation. The weath- 
er was even in complete harmony. 

Registration on Sunday, August fifth, 
was followed by a reception in the lounge 
of the University apartments, at which 
time old acquaintances were renewed and 
new friendships formed. 

Work began in earnest on Monday 
morning. With the exception of the two 
lectures by Dr. Clarence J. Overbeck on 
General Acoustics, all the sessions were 
held in Lutkin Hall. 

Basic Vocal Functions were discussed 
by Dr. Hilda B. Fisher, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Speech Correction at Northwestern. 
Dr. Fisher opened her first lecture with 
the statement: Singing is an extension 
of speaking. She discussed in length the 
physical aspects of the resonating cavities, 
dealing mostly with the functions of the 
breath and the formation of the vowel 
sounds. Her final lecture was devoted to 
vocal faults and their corrections. 

The High School Vocalist was capably 
handled by Mr. George Newton, Dr. Wil- 
liam Peterman and Mr. William Miller. 
All three approaches were very interest- 
ing and helpful. High School students 
were used for demonstration purposes at 
all three sessicns. 

Mr. Earl Bigelow gave a series of lec- 
tures on the Art Song, tracing its history 
from before the 14th Century through the 
17th Century. Unfortunately, Mr. Bigelow 
was taken ill, and was unable to present 
his final lecture. He demonstrated his work 
with singers and recordings. 

Annemarie Gerts’ subject was The Lit- 
urgical Solo. Miss Gerts’ first lecture 
dealt with early Hebrew chant to the 
chant form which is used in our church 
services today. Her other two lectures 
were devoted to the liturgical solo and 
its use in the church service. She also 
used singers to demonstrate her talks. 

Sister Mary Aloyse, O.S.F., talked about 
the Grade School Vocalist, and demon- 
strated with one of her younger groups 
of children, ranging from nine to thirteen 
years of age. Mr. John Rieck, lecturing 
on the same subject, used his Lutheran 
children’s choir. The age of this group 
were slightly higher. 

Dr. Ewald Nolte used Jesu, Joy and 
Treasure by Buxtehude and Christmas 
Cantata by Buchner for his first lecture. 
The stirring music of Schuetz The Seven 
Words of Christ was reviewed on Mr. 
Nolte’s final session. He used vocal and 
instrumental soloists and the entire per- 
sonnel of the workshop sang the choral 
parts. 
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Dr. Victor Fields lectured on Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday on Vocal Ped- 
agogy. Dr. Fields stressed the supremacy 
of the mental over the physical aspects 
of singing. Wednesday’s lecture was Ped- 
agogy. He used for basis of his first talk 
the seven general principals of voice: (1) 
the voice is the instrument of the mind; 
(2) the so-called natural voice is a prod- 
uct of habit formation; (3) no conscious 
control; (4) singing act is a whole re- 
sponse; (5) free the voice—not freeze it; 
(6) self-expression, sing thoughts; (7) 
enjoyment. 

Dr. Field’s next lecture was on How to 
Free the Voice. He used three points: (1) 
relaxation; (2) economy of effort; and (3) 
overcoming inhibitions and fears. 

The last day he talked on the Eight 
Categories of Singing. The first six deal 
with tone-production; namely, (1) breath- 
ing, (2) phonation, (3) resonance, (4) 
dynamics, (5) range, and (6) ear train- 
ing. The last two dealt with the text of 
the song: diction and interpretation. 

Radiana Pazmor’s lectures on The Amer- 
ican Song was very interesting and 
showed a tremendous amount of research 
and study. She traced it from its begin- 
ning in the latter part of the 17th Cen- 
tury to its present day. She used many 
vocalists and recordings in her demon- 
strations. Miss Pazmor reviewed the lives 
and works of the following composers: 
Copeland, Ives, Dougherty, Chanler, 
Bowles, Dello Joio, Edmunds, Edward 
Harris, Roy Harris, Foss, Virgil Thomson, 
Siegmeister, David Diamond, Bacon, El- 
well, Cowell, Kagen, John Duke, Hage- 
man, Arthur Shepherd and Samuel Bar- 
ber. 

The Tally-Ho Restaurant was the set- 
ting for a delightful banquet on Thurs- 
day evening. This was followed by a sup- 
erb concert presented in Lutkin Hall by 
Radiana Pazmor. She opened her pro- 
gram with a group of five French art- 
songs by Chausson. Her second group 
consisted of five songs by Gabriel Faure. 
Miss Pazmor was at her height of interpre- 
tation in the Claude Debussy songs. All 
the poems of the songs used in this 
group were written by Paul Verlaine. For 
her final selections she sang Benjamin 
Britten's A Charm of Lullabies, which 
were A Cradle Song, The Highland Balou, 
Sephestia’s Lullaby, A Charm and The 
Nurse’s Song. This statuesque contralto 
gave a program that will long be remem- 
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bered by her audience. In this writer’s op- 
inion, seldom is one privileged to hear 
such complete mastery of interpretation. 
Ruth Ann Edwards was the sympathetic 
and adequate accompanist. 

No workshop could possibly have func- 
tioned so perfectly without a vast amount 
of thought and work. Mr. John Toms 
and his assistant, Mr. Hermanus Baer had 
organized it so well that the course of 
study was most rewarding to the fifty- 
five members present, and all sessions 
were conducted on time in a most busi- 
ness-like manner. 

Mr. George Newton, District governor 
was the moderator for the discussion 
groups and handled all sessions in a sym- 
pathetic and understanding manner. They 
were instructive and helpful to everyone 
present. He added much to the value of 
the workshop. Credit also must be given 
to Mrs. John Toms for the many hours 
she contributed to helping the members 


‘in any way possible. 


National officers in attendance were, E. 
Clifford Toren, president, William Eber], 
treasurer, Richard DeYoung, member of 
the board of directors, and Harvey Ringel, 
editor of THe BULLETIN. 

Credit should be given to the singers 
and accompanist who so generously con- 
tributed with their talent and time. They 
were, Barbara Flaherty, Annalee Harris, 
Mrs. Miriam Cousins, Clem Fleming, Hen- 
ry Arnold, Marietta Sedlock, Ronald Hoi- 
gate, Lois Anderson, Dorothy Durina and 
Barbara Gilbert. Mrs. Barbara Fleming 
wes the capable accompanist. 

|Etva AyLER Cowan] 


Texas TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE, LUBBOCK; 
Aucust 6-11, 1956; Ira ScHantz, Director: 
Gene HEMMLE, AND Myrt_eE Dunn SHortT, 
Co-Directors. 


Ira Schantz directed the Workshop with 
such enthusiasm and precision that the 
result at Lubbock was easily classified as 
highly successful. An element of this suc- 
cess was the fine fellowship experienced 
on the Texas Technological College camp- 
us. Dr. Gene Hemmle and Mrs. Myrtle 
Dunn Short were Schantz’s co-directors. 
All sessions were held in Tech’s beautiful, 
air-conditioned Music Building. 

The NATS Faculty included Dr. Walter 
Allen Stults, Past President of NATS; Dr. 
Robert M. Taylor, Head of the Music De- 


— ———— 


ast May, when it became known around Evanston that John Toms had 

been appointed Chairman of the 1956 NATS Workshop at Northwestern, 
he received both a congratulatory and explanatory letter from an enter- 
prising Evanston banker. We quote the latter part: “If you are planning 
any parties, benefits, rummage sales, etc., we hope you will call on us should 
you need advice on methods of operation and procedure.” 

Chairman Toms never mentioned whether or not he took advantage of 
this offer, but we have a suspicion that the need never arose. You see— 
some years ago—he met the very capable Mrs. Toms. As a team, they 
staged a precision-scheduled workshop that could not have run smoother 
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partment of Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege; Dr. H. Grady Harlan, Chairman of 
the Division of Music, Howard Payne Col- 
lege; and Dr. Dale V. Gilliland, Ohio State 
University. Other Texas Tech faculty 
members were Prof. Raymond Elliott and 
Prof. George A. Whetstone. 

A special panel leading in group dis- 
cussion of vocal and studio problems was 
composed of Dr. A. E. Thormodsgaard, 
Texas Western College, El Paso; Dr. Clyde 
Jay Garrett, Decatur Baptist College, De- 
catur; Prof. John K. Long, Oklahoma 
A&M, Stillwater; and Prof. Louis Cun- 
ningham, Oklahoma Baptist University, 
Shawnee. 

Musical presentations during the week 
were of a high order. Anne Gaston, so- 
prano, with Lora Clements at the piano, 
was heard in an exacting recital of Moz- 
art, Buzzi-Peccia, Cimara, Duparc, Pou- 
lenc, Charpentier, Barber, Watts, Crist and 
Hageman. 

The Texas Tech Civic Chorus, made up 
of college students and townspeople, gave 
a thoroughly satisfying interpretation of 
Vivaldi’s Gloria and Bach’s Cantata No. 6. 
Ira Schantz conducted and was heard in 
one of the Bach solos. Other soloists were 
Mrs. Leslie Davis, soprano; John Gilbert, 
basso; Mrs. Arnold Norred, soprano; Mrs. 
Howard Phillips, soprano; Evelyn McCar- 
ty, oboist: Mrs. Herbert Pijan, contralto; 
Mrs. T. J. Lovett, contralto. 

A quartet composed of Mrs. Marlin Hay- 
hurst, Mrs. Arthur Stamm, A. C. Nystel 
and Eudell Spitzar sang Palestrina’s Glor- 
ia Patri et Filio. Another quartet of the 
above artists were heard in a closing con- 
cert which included Liza Lehmann’s In 
A Persian Garden and a group of folk 
songs by Brahms. All three musical eve- 
nings were of professional calibre. 

Dr. Whetstone’s lectures on French op- 
era were highlights of the Workshop. 
Dr. Gilliland stressed the great need of 
international phonetics in giving America 
a more level pronunciation of English. 
Dr. Taylor’s practical analysis of acoustical 
properties of the vocal tone aroused con- 
siderable roundtable discussion. The use 
of the opera workshop was brought into 
the spotlight by Dr. Thormodsgaard. Dr. 
Stults re-stated his convictions on letting 
the tone rather than making the tone and 
was recalled for additional demonstra- 
tions with a clinic guinea-pig. Dr. Harlan 
stimulated the conferences with his expert 
panel management and leadership. 

Enrolled at the Lubbock Clinic were: 
Barbara Browning, Louis Cunningham, 
Gordon Gaines, Clyde Jay Garrett, Mrs. 
C. N. Hallmark, Mrs. Marlin Hayhurst, 
Ross Hise, Mrs. Erma Jobes, John K. 
Long, Mrs. T. J. Lovett, Kay Moxley, 
Wendell Osborn, Mrs. Frances Parker, 
Jean Pipkin, Henry Speck, Mrs. Tom 
Stenis, Wayland Stephens, Harry F. Tay- 
lor, and E. A. Thormodsgaard. 

[CLtype Jay Garrett] 
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UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, BOULDER; AUGUST 
12-17, 1956; ALEXANDER GRANT, Chairman: 
Berton Corrin, Co-Chairman. 


The Colorado Workshop was saddened 
by the tragic news of a three-car accident 
which took the life of Dr. Theodore Stelzer 
and critically injured his wife. He had 
given much to NATS in past years, and, 
as director of workshops was in a position 
to do even more. The opening moments 
of the Colorado Workshop were a silent 
memoriam to our departed friend. 

Vice President W. F. Dyde welcomed the 
faculty and members of the Workshop as 
they began the 6th Colorado Workshop, 
which was held in Libby Hall, a large 
dormitory in which all sessions except the 
concerts were held. 

The principal speaker of the session was 
William Vennard. The basic precept for 
his lectures on the principles of voice 
production was that there is a basic body 
of vocal truth which may be approached 
in different ways, and it is this with 
which we are concerned. Based on these 
principles a check list of ways to improve 
vocal production was given. The dynamite 
of his lectures was saved until his last 
session when the controversial subject of 
registers was outlined from three view- 
points. Much was gained from his schol- 
arly designed lectures which were pre- 
sented with a good emulsification of hu- 
mor. A better perspective of the teaching 
processes should be the inevitable outcome 
of such a fine definition of problems. 

Mrs. Vera Nielson gave sample lessons 
to two girls previously untaught vocally, 
who were in the University of Colorado 
Music Camp. Techniques of presenting 
posture, vowel formation, breath support, 
approach to range and some of the 
imagery of vocal pedagogy were ably 
presented. 

Much enlightening information was 
given on the French songs of the 19th 
and 20th centuries by Mr. Arthur Faguy- 
Cote. Because of language difficulties and 
pastel subtleties of lyrics, melody and har- 
mony, these songs are used much less than 
they should be by present-day singers. 
The outstanding songs of this era were 
ably brought to our attention. They have 
a place, a sensitive place, and should be 
on every concert program. Many Faguy- 
Cotes are needed to place these marvelous 
songs in all singers’ repertoires. 

Many teachers felt Dr. Friederich Brod- 
nitz gave the most interesting lecture on 
vocal physiology that they had heard. His 
first lecture was an explanation of slides 
showing the normal and abnormal throat. 
While there may be imagery in the teach- 
ing of singing one must strive to attain 
that which is possible—such impossibilities 
as the sinus tone as an example, go by 
the way when vocal physiology is pre- 
sented by an authority. The second part 
of his lectures demonstrated speech path- 
ology by recordings of patients at different 
stages of treatment. He showed what tech- 
niques had been used, many of which are 
of highest importance to the singing teach- 
er—especially the chewing method of 
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freeing constricted throat muscles. His lec- 
tures were well champagned with humor. 

Four concerts were of high interest to 
the NATS teachers during the week. Leslie 
Chabay, of the Aspen Festival, was heard 
in a highly artistic song recital on Monday 
night. On Tuesday evening the Colorado 
University Choir, under the guest direc- 
tion of Don Craig, of the Telephone Hour 
Chorus and of other New York fame, gave 
a half-program of assorted a cappella and 
accompanied music. On Wednesday eve- 
ning, Robert Hunter, tenor, of the grad- 
uate school, gave his master’s recital and 
on Thursday evening, Solon Alberti pre- 
sented a complete evening of his songs 
with the assistance of Miss Katheryn John- 
son and three local singers. His songs are 
singable, listenable and effective. Any pro- 
gram of contemporary American Art Song 
should include several of these gems. 

Dr. Pierre Delattre gave a most com- 
plete and comprehensive diagram for vow- 
els, both domestic and foreign. The vowel 
diagrams demonstrated the formation of 
the tongue showing the two basic reso- 
nance or formant molds, and how vowels 
varied with the use of the lips. The con- 
sonant diagrams indicated all closures 
used in ours and the foreign languages. 
The second lecture was a measurement 
of these various phenomena on the specto- 
graph. 

Mr B. Fred Wise gave a stimulating 
lecture on the Art of Voice. The human 
being has four basic drives—(1) the drive 
for growth, (2) for unity, (3) for freedom 
and (4) for expression. As man became 
more accustomed to using his mind he 
rationalized these instincts into ideals, 
aims and objectives which both push and 
lead us on. We shouid use these drives 
as assets in our teaching. One studies voice 
to express oneself musically as one studies 
art to portray oneself graphically. Criteria 
for the selection of vocal repertoire con-- 
stituted the theme of his lecture on vocal 
repertoire. 

Mr. Solon Alberti speaking from experi- 
ence, both as a coach and singing-teacher, 
vitally reemphasized the natural link of 
the emotions to vocal technique. 

Donaid Craig of New York gave a most 
enlightening picture of singing as a busi- 
ness, the technical skills needed and the 
opportunities as a soloist or choral singer 
in concert, opera, musical comedy, night 
club, dance band, radio, T.V., recording 
and church music. For the soloists, oppor- 
tunities are best in musical comedy and 
church; for the choral singer, the quali- 
fied singer «will have most openings in 
concert choirs, musical comedy choruses, 
and recording choirs. The usual deficien- 
cies on audition are in musical thecry and 
sight-reading. 

Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon pointed out 
that the opera workshops are creating 
opera audiences and will create the opera 
of the future. This is the beginning of 
provincial opera. Through it opportunities 
for singers will grow, and it behooves all 
of us to give of our effor'ts to assist in their 
growth. This is the bright spot. Gone are 
the festivals with their opportunities for 
the soloist. Gone are the small tours to 


build a career. Now one must appear in 
New York first, rather than after one js 
established. Some concert managers are 
organized so that they can sponsor at 
least one young singer a year. If many 
managers work together, opportunity for 
careers may be enlarged. 

Everett J. Hilty of the University Col- 
lege of Music faculty gave a stimulating 
and informative discussion on hymns, 
their creation, background and use. This 
is an area in which we should have more 
lectures. 

Dr. Robert Taylor gave a dramatic pre- 
sentation of the use of acoustics in ex- 
plaining vocal phenomenon. In controlling 
pitch, duration and loudness, three aspects 
of the vocal chords are used—the cross 
section, tension and length. He also point- 
ed out resonance is a condition and not a 
color, and that a correct resonation has 
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ORMAL DEDICATION of the new 

Dixie Room in the headquarters 
of the Musicians CLus or AMERICA, 
national organization providing the 
only retirement home for all musi- 
cians of its kind in the world, is 
scheduled in January. The Dixie 
Room addition to the MCA’s club- 
house in Coral Gables, Florida, will 
afford delightful, air-conditioned ac- 
commodations for the Club’s concert 
series and other events. Made pos- 
sible through a $10,000 gift of Mrs. 
H. Winfield Chapin, Syracuse, N. Y. 
and Palm Beach, Fla., a member and 
patron of the Club, the room is 
named in honor of Mrs. Chapin’s 
father, Herman F. Arnold, the com- 
poser of Dixie. For the Musicians 
CLus oF AMERICA, only retirement 
home in the world for musicians in 
every field supported entirely by 
dues and gifts, the Dixie Room marks 
another milepost in the organiza- 
tion’s attainments since its founding 
in 1939. 

Membership now totals more than 
3,000, the greater part of whom are 
professional musicians in every field 
—teachers, composers, and perform- 
ers— coming from every state in the 
nation. There are also a number of 
associate members, who are music- 
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loving patrons of the Club’s work. 

In addition to providing a national 
club for musicians and a clubhouse 
as a retirement home and vacation 
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much to do with the elimination of breathy 
tone since correct resonance gives greater 
efficiency. With a bright tone comes more 
brilliance and more resonance because of 
better formant tuning. 

Dr. Wendell Johnson of the University 
of lowa Speech Clinic giving the conclud- 
ing lecture of the workshop began the 
period with an X-ray film of persons 
speaking. His observation, after the show- 
ing, was that we should be careful in our 
instruction not to do anything which might 
upset the complex coordination of the 
tongue, soft palate, lips. This is a motion 
picture which should be seen at a national 
convention for it plainly will dispel many 
long-standing arguments. He spoke of 
the psychology of speech pathology which 
had an immediate parallel with the build- 
ing of vocal techniques and expression. 

The workshop was unified throughout 


by the half-hour discussion periods each 
day directed by NATS President Clifford 
Toren. Questions were handled in a 
round-table technique which stimulated 
a good flow of ideas from all in the work- 
shop. Panels were held each day, at the 
first of the week with faculty as panel—at 
the last of the week with all acting as 
panel. 

The high point, literally, of the week 
was a steak fry on Flagstaff Mountain 
in the chilly clouds of an August evening. 
The high point figuratively was the asso- 
ciation of kindred spirits looking for better 
ways to what William Vennard described 
as that great body of vocal truth. Auf 
wiedersehen, 1957. 

Those appearing in the picture are, 
from left to right: Row 1—B. Fred Wise, 
Arthur Faguy-Coté, Dr. Friederick Brod- 
nitz, William Vennard, Solon Alberti, 


Alexander Grant, Clifford Toren, Vera 
Nielson, Berton Coffin; Row 2—Lucile 
Welch, Beverly Mann, Madeira Manches- 
ter, Mrs. Martin, Miss Martin, Hilda Cra- 
venna, Allie Clark, George Peterson; Row 
3—Eleanor Shockey, Laura L. Peter, Kath- 
eryn Johnson, Mrs. Sidney Maxweil, Mrs. 
Gerald Shepherd, Mona Nordyke; Row 4— 
Edgar Kerr, Dorothy Bronson, Lillian 
Cooper, Everett Foster, Marguerite Ough, 
Archer Hayes; Row 5—James Sparks, Jean 
Hartwell, Mrs. Clifford Toren, Orcenith 
Smith, Gerald Shepherd, Jack Griffin; Row 
6—Francis Streim, Ellis Snyder, William 
Boland, Warren Simpkins, Dale Anderson. 
The following people were in attendance, 
but are not in the picture: Elizabeth Bag- 
ley, Helene Beatty, Horace Lee Davis, 
Georgia Ellison, Eleanor Leffingwell, Ruth 
Porter, Ruth Ragatz, Alma Sapp, Sister 
Teresa Joseph Griswold. [To page 22.] 
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HE MUSICIANS CLUB OF AMERICA 


place, the MCA is a cultural center 
through its presentations by leading 
artists, and it is a shrine to the great 
in music through grants, gifts and 
bequests in their memory. Outstand- 
ing in the Club’s program is its 
weekly concert series, presented 
every Sunday afternoon. Open to 
the public and bringing well-known 
artists from all parts of the country 
and abroad, these musicales are im- 
portant to the cultural life of the 
community. The Club also sponsors 
the Young Musicians Club of Ameri- 
ca, for people ages 18 to 25, provid- 
ing a continued contact with music 
beyond high school or college in- 
terest. 

Its function as a retirement home 
within the members’ financial means 
isthe Club’s most important activity. 
Here musicians from every end of 
the country continue enjoyment of 
their interest which is really a way 
of life. Any member is eligible to re- 
tire to the club-home, through ap- 
plying to the officers. Many of the 
musicians pay more than the rea- 
sonable room and board charge, 
thus affording help to those who 
cannot carry their share of the load. 
The Musicians Club is a home in 
every sense, and each retired mem- 
ber has some responsibility, such as 
managing the library or work in the 
garden. Of course all have the com- 
mon interest in music, and leisure 
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time is ample to enjoy the Club con- 
certs and other activities. 

Support of the Club is derived 
from gifts of patrons and sponsors, 
together with dues and revenue 
from the club-house operation. Spon- 
sors include the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, National Guild of 
Piano Teachers. Florida State Mu- 
sic Teachers Association, and Flo- 
rida Federation of Music Clubs. 

The need for a national club for 
musicians of all ages and a retire- 
ment home which keeps them in 
contact with music activities was the 
vision of Dr. Bertha Foster, long a 
leader in Florida music affairs. Dr. 
Foster was one of the charter foun- 
ders of the University of Miami, and 
organized the University’s School of 
Music. For 18 years she was dean 
of the School and is‘now dean emeri- 
tus. She is past president of the 
Florida Federation of Music Clubs 
and is an honorary member of Sig- 
ma Alpha Iota. Dr. Foster is also 
founder of the Miami conservatory 
and other music schools in several 
parts of Florida. She is founder- 
president of the Musicians Club of 
America, and has guided it since its 
inception. 

A gift of 25 acres near Miami by 
the John F. Warwick family made 
possible the goal of acquiring a club- 
home. Originally plans called to 
build on the property, and a three- 


acre estate in Miami was obtained 
as temporary headquarters. Then 
through rising value of the 25-acre 
grant and other gifts the Club was 
able to purchase in 1955 its present 
home in downtown Coral Gables. 
The spacious, Spanish-styled club- 
house has 34 bedrooms, single and 
double, and a large patio, lobby and 
dining room. 

The Club has received wide sup- 
port from civic and music leaders. 
In addition to Dr. Foster, The Board 
of Trustees has as chairman Leo 
Robinson, vice-president of the 
Dania Bank, Dania, Florida. Other 
members include Irl Allison, founder 
and president of the National Guild 
of Piano’ Teachers: Mrs. John B. 
Davidson, national president of Sig- 
ma Alpha Iota; Mrs. Royden James 
Keith and Mrs. Ada Holding Miller, 
both past-presidents of the National 


Federation of Music Clubs; Mrs. 
Clifton J. Muir, of the National 
Board of Music Clubs; Senator 


George A. Smathers of Florida; 
Rise Stevens; Mrs. T. T. Stevens; 
and Philip Wyman, vice-president of 
Baldwin Piano Co. Among members 
of the Advisory Board are Mrs. 
Ronald A. Dougan, president of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs; 
Howard Hanson; Jose Iturbi; Andre 
Kostelanetz; Geoffrey O’Hara; Lily 
Pons; Sigmund Spaeth; and Law- 
rence Tibbett.t¢t 





[Mrs. R. Garn CLarRK and BERTON COFFIN 


provided this resume of the Boulder 
Workshop. | 
Puittips ACADEMY, ANDOVER, MASSACHU- 


seTTs; Aucust 19—24, 1956; GerTRUDE EHR- 
HART AND GEORGE RaseELy, Co-Directors. 


Voice, voice, and more VOICE was ihe 
theme of the workshop at Andover this 
year. 

As a result of the interest shown in 
past Eastern workshops by the requests 
of those attending for more of one phase 
of the program and perhaps less of an- 
other, the Andover Workshop might right- 
ly be called an all-request program. There 
were some new ideas carried out as weil, 
as is mentioned later in this report. 

In a setting which strongly suggests 
that the rock-bound coasts of Maine are 
just over the next hill, our hosts, the 
Phillips Academy, went far out of their 
way to make us relaxed, comfortable, and 
probably just a little fatter than when we 
arrived. Truly a colonial school, estab- 
lished in 1778, the campus is Early Amer- 
ican in architecture, and ultra modern in 
function. 

Our first activity of the workshop was a 
reception held in Peabody House, to ac- 
quaint us with the faculty and our meet- 
ing-place. There were many friends we 
had met at previous workshops and new 
ones for whom this was their first. 

Generally accepted as the meat of the 
workshop were the demonstration lessons 
which took the attention of the group 
from the first session Monday. There was 
no warm-up time. Everyone felt right at 
home in the lesson. The demonstration 
teachers were each assigned a_ student 
who stayed with them for the entire 
week. Each gave one-half hour lessons 
each day for the five days. 

When the student assigned came for his 
first lesson, there was an interview and 
voice test given. Each of the three teach- 
ers differed a little as to exact handling 
of the lesson, but, as we have come io 
expect in NATS, the procedure was iam- 
iliarly standard. 

As each day’s teaching exposed ihe 
problems the student had yet to overcome, 
and as the teachers’ work on these prob- 
lems showed in the student’s improvement, 
it was pointed up very strongly that 
NATS are together on the basic essentials 
of teaching singing. 


How each teacher approached the prob- 
lems and just how he put the ideas over 
to the student held the attention of the 
group from the first day right up to the 
last. Of course, all of the student’s prob- 
lems were not solved in these five lessons, 
but in each case there was a change in the 
voice which showed that the teacher was 
succeeding in getting his ideas across. 

Definitely worthy of mention were the 
reactions of the group and of the students 
as the lessons unfolded. Silent nods of 
the head from the group, shaking the heads 
in disagreement with a not-quite-as-good- 
as-it-should-be tone, and the often-made 
remark by the students: “That’s what my 
teacher keeps telling me.” “ 

A part of the demonstration lessons and, 
in fact, a part of each of the other periods 
was the fifteen minute discussion period 
that followed each time. Questions and 
remarks from the floor [never to the 
students] made a stimulating session. It 
was lively the first day and by the last 
day there was a definite impression that 
another week could be given over to dis- 
cussion alone. 

Those giving the demonstration lessons 
were: Gertrude Tingley, Boston NATS 
Registrar; Marie Sundelius, Boston, former 
member of the Metropolitan Opera; and 
William Holdridge, Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts, Lt. Governor for Western Massachu- 
setts, and Associate Editor of The Bulle- 
tin. The students were: Jennie Proctor, 
Fuguay Springs, North Carolina, Mrs. 
Priscilla Watson, Andover, and Stanley 
Muldrew of Boston. 

The series of more formal talks and 
addresses was begun by Mr. George Rasely 
of New York City, Co-Director of the 
Workshop. His talk on the subject Voice 
had a remarkable depth of penetration for 
what would appear, considering the 
length of time allowed for it, to be a 
thumb-nail sketch. If we felt we were 
quite familiar with the subjects covered, 
the fact that ideas can be expressed more 
than one way was certainly brought home 
to us. 

Mr. Rasely’s second talk on the Word 
stressed the importance of words, foreign 
and English. He illustrated his talk with 
some songs, and we got a first-hand re- 
minder that good vocal training enables 
a singer to sing—and sing well—regardless 
of advancing years. 

An interesting session on French reper- 
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toire was presented by Mme. Sylvie Der- 
deyn, Pittsburgh. Her lecture was illus- 
trated with recordings of selected songs. 

Dr. Harry W. Seitz of Detroit, tackled 
the everpresent problem of the student 
who cannot read music. His topic, Choral 
Technique for the Singer, also covered the 
problems of choruses being conducted by 
instrumentalists, and the challenge to the 
choral conductors to produce choral con- 
certs more similar to concerts of the solo 
voices. 

He spoke of the Melting Pot of Choral 
Singing, the blending of widely differing 
tonal qualities and musical experiences. 
“The Choral problem is seldom pitch but 
very often the duration of the tone.” 

Dr. Seitz then used his book, The Three- 
fold Vocal Method, and the group became 
ten year olds to actually experience the 
method used by Dr. Seitz in teaching the 
elements of sight-singing so successfully. 
Everyone became so interested in the 
work that a third session had to be ar- 
ranged at one of the Workshop free times. 

Dr. Alexander Fields of New York City 
spoke on the Physiology of the Vocal Or- 
gans. This singer’s eye view of what is 
taking place inside was given in a sing- 
er’s language for singers. Stressing the 
necessity of a healthy body, Dr. Fields 
showed that the whole body contributes 
to the full realization of resonance. 

Nicholas Slonimsky, musicologist, writ- 
er, and composer, gave a word picture 
partly based on his book, The Road to 
Music. Humorously presented, Mr. Slon- 
imsky’s Music Appreciation Hour was a 
potpourri of musical knowledge. 

The subject Nationalistic and Period 
Style in Song with Clara Shear, Boston; 
Marie Sundelius, Boston; and Harold 
Luckstone, New York City on the panel, 
and George Rasely as moderator, proved 
to be a subject for which much more time 
could have been allowed to good advan- 
tage. 

The extra-curricular sessions, held in 
the evening, turned out to be surprise 
sessions. On Monday night, Jean Ludman 
of New Jersey gave an illumination of 
Purcell, and an expose of the period in 
which he lived. This extra treat for the 
Workshop came alive for us as we learned 
how Miss Ludman had gathered her in- 
formation here, and in England, and lis- 
tened to her illustrate vocally some rep- 
resentative works. She was accompanied 
by Miss Harriet Ingersoll of Detroit. 

Tuesday evening, the composer members 
of the Workshop presented some of their 
songs. Mr. Rasely and Ed. Wing of Boston 
sang several of their own compositions, 
and songs by Rose Shain, Boston, Sylvie 
Derdeyn, Pittsburgh, and Geraldine Cate, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, were sung by 
other members of the Workshop. 

Wednesday, many members of the 
Workshop went to one of the New Eng- 
land Summer Theaters. The Northshore 
Music Theater in Beverly, Mass., present- 
ed South Pacific to SRO. 

A quiet change of pace was afforded the 
Workshop in a recital given by Dr. Lorene 
Banta, organist of Andover, and Wesley 
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Copplestone of Boston at Cochran Chapel 
on the campus Thursday afternoon. 

Thursday evening, Grace Leslie, member 
of NATS board of directors, entertained 
the Workshop at her Summer Studio in 
Salisbury, Massachusetts. Slides of last 
year's Eastern workshop were shown, and 
a few remarks were made informally be- 
fore punch and cookies. 

On Friday afternoon, the seventy mem- 
bers of the Andover Workshop turned 
toward their own studios, refreshed and 
inspired. The parting cry was See you in 
Buffalo! 

Those appearing in the picture presented 
on the first page of this report, from left 
to right, are: Front Row—Guthrie Frye, 
Charles Pearson, Gertrude Tingley, George 
Rasely, Gertrude Ehrhart, Marie Sunde- 
lius, William Holdrige; Second Row—Jen- 
nie Proctor, Martha White, Rose Shain, 
Elizabeth Thomas, Maryln Zschau, Mar- 
garet Sheridan, Glory Perethian, Alice 
Barrett, Marion Stanley, Louise Colgan, 
Florence Barbiers; Third Row—Geraldine 
Cate, Louis Grubb, Marcia Nadell, Lauria 
Grandey, Roma Slaughter, Grace Hough- 
ton, Marcia Merrill, Sylvie Derdeyn, Hel- 
en Ziegler; Fourth Row—Father Eugene 
Schwarz, O.S.B., Madeliene Bartell, Flor- 
ence Kearney, Margit Kormendy, Harriet 
Ingersoll, Mabel Hanson, Irene Burnham, 
Hazel Ferguson, Louise Sleep, Victoria 
Snowdon; Fifth Row—Stanley Muldrew, 
Jean Ludman, Margaret Marble, Victoria 
Muse, Myra Stone, Isaac Reid, Joseph 
Johnson, Margot Warner, Dorothy Young, 
Mrs. Paul Dech; Sixth Row—Ruth Mor- 
gan, Eve Richmond, Helen Hopkins, Vera 
Ross, Mary Ledgerwood, Mabel Overley, 
Bruce Campbell. 

|Ep. W1nc] 


GeorceE Praspopy COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 
NASHVILLE, ‘TENNESSEE; AuGusT 19—24, 
1956; Louts Nicuotas, Director; Henry O. 
Arnotp, Jr., Co-Director. 


The dates August 19-24 will long be 
remembered by the NATS teachers, sing- 
ers, and friends who attended the Sum- 
mer Workshop held on the beautiful cam- 
pus of George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers in Nashville, Tenn. Under the capable 
leadership of director Louis Nicholas and 
Co-Director Henry O. Arnold, Jr., many 
enjoyable hours of stimulating and prac- 
tical talks and demonstrations, presented 
by a competent faculty, were crammed 
into the five-day session. A total of forty- 
three members and eleven non-members 
attending were herded and fired into the 
classroom on double time by pistol-pack- 
ing Nicholas and his cap-shooter. Davy 
Crockett or any other Tennessee moun- 
taineer could not have done a more effi- 
cient job keeping tardy NATS members 
on the go. 

The session opened Sunday evening 
with registration and a delicious buffet 
Supper prepared and served by members 
of the Nashville Area Chapter under the 
direction of Miss Irma Lee Batey, presi- 
dent, in the Social-Religious Building. 
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Monday morning found everyone ready 
and eager to meet the faculty, renew ac- 
quaintances, make new friends, and be- 
gin the sessions held in the air-condi- 
tioned Bruce Ryburn Payne Building, 
where a welcome was extended by Dr. 
Henry H. Hill, President of Peabody Col- 
lege. 

The morning sessions placed an empha- 
sis upon understanding the fundamental 
basis for the teaching of singing, present- 
ed by a distinguished faculty. Frederick 
Haywood, of Rochester, New York, dem- 
onstrated with convincing success his 
methods of conducting high school voice 
classes and of using setting-up drills for 
choral groups, while Walter Allen Stults, 
past-president of NATS, now of Denton, 
Texas, stressed the importance of correct 
physical conditions and of right thinking 
and acting. An interesting presentation of 
vocal therapy as an invaluable aid to the 
securing of vocal freedom was given by 
Radiana Pazmor, of Converse College, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina. The practi- 
cal application of their concepts by Miss 
Pazmor and Mr. Stults in demonstration 
voice lessons provided valuable opportu- 
nity to observe their effectiveness. Paul 
Peterson, of Salem College, Winston-Sa- 
lem, N. C., also participated in this en- 
grossing phase of workshop activity. 

Outstanding contributions were made by 
three non-NATS faculty members. Dr. 
John Jordaan and Dr. Forrest Hull, both 
of Peabody College, enlightened us with 
well-organized presentations of the Psy- 
chology of Teaching, and Vocal Anatomy, 
respectively. None will ever forget the 
tricks performed by Eugene Carrington, of 
Allied Radio Corporation, Chicago, to im- 
press the importance of his points as he 
discussed the use of tape recording equip- 
ment in the studio and the auditorium. 

Two forums were featured in the morn- 
ings, and were notable for excellent pre- 
sentations by panel members and lively 
discussions. The first, under the leader- 
chip of Virginia Wary Linney, of Appa- 
lachian State Teachers College, Boone, 
North Carolina, considered the relations 
of the private voice teacher with insti- 
tutional teachers and music programs. 
In three sessions, this panel, composed of 
—Mary Cook, of Meridian, Mississivpi; 
Dr. Jack Lyall of Mississippi Southern 
College, Hattiesburg; Edward Hamilton of 
Knoxvi!le, Tennessee; Arnold Putman of 
Woman’s College, Furman University, 
Greenville, South Carolina; and Dr. Joel 
Carter of the University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill—took up discussion of: 
(1) differences in concepts between studio 
and institutional voice teachers; (2) voice 
training possibilities inherent in choral 
singing; (3) values and draw-backs of 
contests and festivals; (4) the teaching of 
musicianship in vocal studio and voice 
classes. 

The second of the forums was led by 
Ralph Errolle, director of the Opera-Arts 
Association of Atlanta, Georgia, with Mrs. 
Helen Ruffin Marshall, director of the Civ- 
ic Opera, Shreveport, Louisiana, and 
Mme. Marguerite Ringo, Brenau College, 
Gainesville, Georgia, participating. The 


enthusiasm of these leaders in their dis- 
cussion of repertoire, performance prob- 
lems, promotion and future plans for their 
organizations provided valuable informa- 
tion, ideas, and inspiration for a greater 
interest in opera. 

Not only were the workshop members 
indebted to Mr. Errolle for his forum 
leadership, but also for the four aftenoon 
classes in the principles of diction in 
French, Italian, and English which he pre- 
sented with characteristic forthrightness 
and clarity. From his outstanding back- 
ground as a leading tenor with the Met- 
ropolitan, and other important opera com- 
panies, Mr. Errolle was able to illustrate 
his concepts aptly with a variety of opera- 
tic and song material. 

The afternoon sessions were memorable 
for two other four-day series also: Choral 
and Church Music, chaired by J. Oscar 
Miller, of the University of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee; and Contemporary Repertoire 
in English for Teaching, with Martha Dick 
McClung of the Birmingham [Alabama] 

[Please turn to page 25] 
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DISCUSSION 


BJOERLING SINGS AT CARNEGIE HALL 


Jussi Bjoerling, tenor; Frederick 
Schauwecker at the piano. [RCA Vic- 
tor, LM 2003] 


We hear eleven songs and five arias from 
a recital a year ago by one of the greatest 
living tenors. His Italian is most pleasing, 
since the musical liberties he takes are ac- 
ceptable in that repertoire. Remarkably 
sensitive and intelligent accompaniments 
by Frederick Schauwecker make these se- 
lections, particularly the ones by Tosti, 
sound more tasteful that they actually are. 

In the Schubert, a frantic tempo for Die 
Forelle, and some incomprehensible ritards 
in Die boese Farbe are disturbing. Traum 
durch die Daemmerung by Strauss is 
beautifully controlled. 


GIGLI IN CARNEGIE HALL 
Beniamino Gigli, tenor; Dino Fedri at 
the piano. [RCA Victor, LM 1972] 

Like the Bjoerling record reviewed 
above, this one contains a sampling of the 
applause. In both cases it is boisterous 
enough, even more so in the case of Gigli, 
and with much less reason, critically 
speaking. One begins to doubt the fair- 
ness of releasing tapes of public perform- 
ance. The magnetism of personal appear- 
ance is not there, and neither is the 
artistic excellence that the singer might 
have achieved under studio conditions. 

Gigli was sixty-five last year, when he 
sang a farewell recital and was forced by 
popular acclaim to sing two more. It is a 
little sad to hear that so lovely a voice 
could be betrayed by such adulation into 
such distortion of the music. 


DIE WINTERREISE, SCHUBERT; 
LIEDERKREIS, SCHUMANN. 


Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, baritone; 


Gerald Moore at the piano. [RCA Vic- 


tor, LM 6036] 

Teachers will be reluctant to assign 
Schubert’s melancholy cycle, Die Winter- 
reise, to many of their students, but all 
young singers should hear at least one 
good recording, like this one. [Or the 
Laurens Bogtman performance for Epic, 
LC 3154; or Hans Hotter, Angel 35160-61]. 
It is important to understand the context 
of the songs which are often sung sepa- 
rately. Fruehlingstraum, for example, is 
much more profound than a little song 
about Jack Frost predicting spring. 

Fischer-Dieskau, at thirty-one, is al- 
ready in a position of preeminence as a 
lieder singer, to say nothing of his operatic 
successes. With the superlative assistance 
of Gerald Moore at the piano, he gives us 
an interpretation that, taken song by song, 
is hard to criticise. His vocal control is 
exemplary, as in his impressive decrescen- 
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do from full voice to mezza voce on the 
word zerrinnt in Wasserflut. He is almost 
as effective on keiner in Der Wegweiser. 
But in the course of the complete cycle 
one almost wearies of such cautious con- 
trol. One feels that a few reckless tones 
such as Bogtman sings in his recording 
would create an impression of greater 
honesty. 

On the fourth side is presented the less 
often heard Liederkreis, of Schumann. 
Outstanding in this excellent singing is 
Waldesgespraech. It is perhaps the least 
obvious of all the Lorelei songs. Fischer- 
Dieskau’s skilful tone-coloring brings it 
frighteningly to life. 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM MADAME BUTTERFLY 
Clara Petrella, soprano; Ferruccio 
Tagliavini, tenor; symphony orchestra 
of Radiotelevisione Italiana, Turin, 
conducted by Angelo Questa; Cetra 
Chorus. [Cetra, A-50179] 

Latest of a series of highl'ghts from ex- 
cellent operatic recordings by Cetra is this 
one of the Puccini favorite. Two sides of 
an LP disc provide the best-loved music of 
the opera. Tagliavini is in his best form, 
and Petrella, as might be expected, is de- 
lightful. Their duets are a pleasure. 


DAS LIED VON DER ERDE, AND THREE 

RUECKERT SONGS, GUSTAV MAHLER. 
Kathleen Ferrier, contralto; Julius 
Patzak, tenor; Bruno Walter conduct- 
ing the Vienna Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. [Decca, LXT 2722] 

The many who admired the impeccable 
clarity of Kathleen Ferrier’s contralto 
voice will welcome the release of one more 
recording made while she was still with 
us. Julius Patzak is a worthy partner in 
the singing of Mahler’s gloomy Song of the 
Earth, with Bruno Walter conducting. 

In four of Mahler’s symphonies he uses 
voices, and the work here recorded, while 
not strictly in symphonic form, carries this 
mode of expression to its perfection. Sung 
by these fine soloists, with this orchestra 
and conductor, it is completely satisfying. 

As a welcome selection for the fourth 
side of the two discs, three of the five 
songs of Rueckert are sung by Miss Ferrier 
with the same superb accompaniment. 
They include the poignant Ich atmet’ eines 
linden Duft, and the soaring Um Mitter- 
nacht. 


SEA PICTURES, EDWARD ELGAR 
Gladys Ripley, contralto; with orches- 
tra. |Capitol, P-18017] 

By coincidence, another English con- 
tralto is heard posthumously in a recent 
release. It is not as great as the Ferrier 
recording listed above, but it is note- 
worthy because it contains a cycle of five 
songs that are more useful to the average 
contralto. Gladys Ripley was a leading 
oratorio singer and appeared in opera at 
Covent Garden for six seasons. Hooty tone 
[a common failing of altos] obscured many 
of the words, but it is a sumptuous record 
nevertheless. 


} 


The reverse side of the disc presents 
the London Symphony Orchestra playing 
the concert overtureyIn the South by EI- 
gar, George Weldon conducting. 


RUSSIAN SONGS 
Boris Christoff, bass; Feodor Potorjin- 
ski Russian Choir. [RCA Victor, LM 
1945] 

Bulgarian born Boris Christoff sings his 
first Victor record other than that of 
operatic repertoire. The program contains 
Russian folk songs and church music. It is 
a fascinating combination of the familiar 
and the unfamiliar, with a background 
provided by an excellent Russian choir. 

Most interesting to voice teachers is The 
Lonely Autumn Night arranged by Potor- 
jinski, and notable for the fluent use of 
the bass falsetto, for a serious rather than 
the usual comic effect. 


MY FAIR LADY 
Rex Harrison, Julie Andrews, Stanley 
Holloway; Book by Alan Jay Lerner 
adapted from Bernard Shaw’s Pyg- 
malion; Music by Frederick Loewe. 
[Columbia, OL 5090] 

Rex Harrison talks his way through his 
assignment, proving once more how suc- 
cessfully a good entertainer can invade the 
field of song, providing he remembers 
what highbrow singers sometimes forget— 
that a song must communicate. 

Julie Andrews alternates a_ raucous 
chest voice with an appealing head voice 
most appropriately for the part. 

My Fair Lady is the hit of the season, 
and an example of what the American 
public prefers to the museum pieces which 
are usually offered in the name of Grand 
Opera. Loewe’s music is charming, and 
really enhances the excellent play upon 
which the book is based. Lerner is now 
thinking of a show based on Gigi, the play 
that brought fame to Audrey Hepburn. 


ON WINGS OF SONG 
Dorothy Warenskjold, soprano; Jack 
Crossan at the piano. |Capitol, P-8333] 

In our frosting-on-the-cake department 
comes this tasty bit of dessert music. 
Dorothy Warenskjold, of the San Francisco 
Opera Company, has previously recorded 
the Dvorak Gypsy Songs coupled with 
songs of Grieg on opposite sides of Capitol 
disc, P-8247. Jack Crossan is her able 
accompanist. 

Here she gives us a program of palatable 
bits, setting an example for the singer who 
must please the less serious audience 
without stooping too much in his choice of 
composer. It has a tendency to be a little 
syrupy, when you hear so much in succes- 
sion. 
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CHAPTER NOTES..... 


[Continued from page 9] 


uled to open the 1956-57 season, with ses- 
sions being divided between two college 
campuses, on Friday, October 19, 1956. 
In the morning, registrants will convene 
on the new Wake Forest College campus. 
Thane McDonald and Dr. Clifford Bair, 
members of the Wake Forest Music Depart- 
ment, will be the hosts. The chief meeting 
before lunch will be a forum, Planning the 
Student Recital, chaired by Nell Starr of 
Salem College. Following a guided tour 
of the new multi-million dollar campus, 
NATS members, students, and guests will 
reconvene in picturesque Old Salem 
where their hosts will be Miss Starr and 
Paul Peterson, chairman of vocal instruc- 
tion at Salem College. It is here that 
auditions for the Singer of the Year con- 
test will be held, Dr. Joel Carter, South- 
eastern Regional Governor, presiding. 


During the day there will be chapter 
and regional business meetings, and an 
exhibit of music by the Separk Music 
Company of Winston-Salem. The sessions 
will be concluded by a banquet at which 
Walter Golde of Chapel Hill will speak 
on A Philosophy of Singing. 


Ww 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


On June 10, 1956, the final business 
meeting for the election of new officers 
was held at the home of Gretchen Hood. 
The slate of officers for the 1956-57 season 
are: President, James McLain; Vice-pres- 
ident, Jane Stone; Recording and Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Gretchen Hood; 
Treasurer, Josephine Muse; and Directors, 
Mary Clarke and Vera Ross. 


It was proposed that: (1) we hold sev- 
eral student recitals [a sort of voice 
clinic] for our group only; (2) we get 
suggestions from members as to what 
they'd like in the way of future pro- 
grams; (3) we watch THE BULLETIN to 
discover what other chapters over the 
country are offering and adopt similar 
programs; (4) we present a special pro- 
gram at the time of the Fray Morninc 
Music CLtus Contest in September and 
ask a visiting big name, preferably Mar- 
tial Singher, who is a judge in the con- 
test, to give us a talk in which he would 
tite his reasons for choosing a certain 
Singer as the winner; (5) we have a 
condensation of the Jan Peerce article in 
the Saturday Evening Post read and dis- 
cussed at a future meeting; (6) we adopt 
John Yard’s suggestion that a theme on 
any certain phase of singing should run 
through the next year’s meetings, with 
special features at each session; (7) we 
offer membership in our local group to 
Frank Bibb and Miriam Taylor; (8) we 
accept McGuffey’s suggestion that new 
members be asked to talk five or ten 
minutes about themselves and their activ- 
ities, to make them feel more welcome. 
A buffet supper ended the meeting. 
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WISCONSIN 


The May 20th meeting, held in the 
School of Music, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, served to introduce several new 
members. The topic under discussion was 
Repertoire for the Young Singer, with 
most of the repertoire presented in in- 
formal recital by members and students. 
Songs published in recent years which 
have an appeal for young singers, and 
yet meet the standards of good vocal 
literature, were heard. It was interesting 
to note that none of the songs presented 
were to be found in the recent List of 
Songs for High School Vocal Contests. 
Consequently, the meeting served to sup- 
plement the published list of excellent 
songs. Among those members presenting 
songs were: Warren Wooldridge and 
Christine Gunlaugson, University of Wis- 
consin; and Isabelle McClung and George 
Cox, Lawrence College. Students of Mr. 
Wooldridge and Miss Gunlaugson were 
heard also in the presentation of songs. 
This successful meeting was planned by 
Mrs. Edna Samdal Oscar and Mr. Woold- 
ridge, both of Madison. A short social 
hour concluded the meeting. 

The next meeting of the Wisconsin 
Chapter will be held at Lawrence Col- 
lege in Appleton on September 30th. Miss 
Isabelle McClung will chair this meeting. 
On October 30th, Wisconsin NATS will 
get together in Beloit, following the an- 
nual convention of the Wisconsin Music 
Teachers Association. + # 





SUMMER WORKSHOPS ... 


[Continued from page 23] 


Conservatory of Music, as chairman. For 
his speakers, Mr. Miller had arranged a 
well-qualified trio, with R. Wayne Hugo- 
boom, Marshall College, Huntington, West 
Virginia, discussing the Church Choir and 
Congregational Singing; Southern Region- 
al Governor G. Frederick Holler, of Mo- 
bile, Alabama, debating Choral vs. Solo 
Singing; and Southeastern Regional Gov- 
ernor Joel Carter, of Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, presenting Technical Exercises, 
Vocalises and a BALANCED pDIET for Choral 
Groups. The series concluded with a ques- 
tion and answer forum. 

The series on contemporary repertoire 
in English enlisted the services of a num- 
ber of workshoppers to present a varied 
and helpful selection of good teaching 
and recital material. Among those assisting 
Mrs. McClung were Eleanor Christeson, 
Jacqueline Mills Kelly, Paul Peterson, Lu- 
cille David, Mary Elaine Wallace, John 
Bennett Ham, Mai Hogan, Fay Jennings 
Thompson, Jane Rudolph, Radaina Paz- 
mor, and Ruth Parker. A most welcome 
feature was the comprehensive list of 
songs in this area prepared by Mrs. 
McClung and given to each member. Help- 
ful lists were also distributed by Mr. 
Peterson and Mrs. Wallace. 


Certainly, one of the highlights of the 


entire workshop was the Monday evening 
recital by Richard Rivers, first NATS 
Singer of the Year winner. Accompanied 
by Sarah Lacey Nicholas, Mr. Rivers gave 
us groups of songs by Hugo Wolf, and 
John Duke, the Don Quichotte a Dulcinée 
of Maurice Ravel, and Dover Beach by 
Samuel Barber, the last accompanied by 
string quartet. [Dr. Edward F. Tarpley, 
Alline Fentress, W. Ovid Collins, Jr., Os- 
car Eiler]. The same qualities of fine tone, 
superb diction, and interpretive percep- 
tion that have won .distinction before for 
Mr. Rivers, were much in evidence and 
provided an evening of memorable sing- 
ing for all. 

Southern skies were never more beauti- 
ful than on Wednesday afternoon, when 
time off from classes was taken for a guid- 
ed tour of the Athens of the South. In- 
cluded were the Parthenon, the State Cap- 
itol, Fort Nashborough, and The Hermi- 
tage. Then at Edwin Warner Park, a de- 
licious picnic supper was served with all 
the trimmings, followed by a good old- 
fashioned program of stunts, readings, and 
tricks at Payne Hall. The hilarious show 
kept the entire group in the proverbial 
stitches, as master of ceremonies J. OSCAR 
MILLERVITCH presented such top-notch tal- 
ent as JoLEO CARTERINI, MADAME RINGOZIN- 
SKI, Radiance of Beauty PazmorIANA, and 
Luier NicHo.in1, for a perfect evening of 
fun and fellowship. 

The last evening session of the work- 
shop was given over to a general dis- 
cussion of plans for the future. Topics 
brought up included the Singer of the 
Year contest, state and regional items, 
and the question of the location for the 
1957 summer workshop. A majority of the 
NATS membership present favored the 
selection of Atlanta, Georgia as the site 
for next year’s session. 

The excellent and generous selections of 
music sent by a number of publishers, and 
the Practice Aid Records which were dem- 
onstrated on Thursday evening, aroused 
much interest and enthusiasm. 

To evaluate the benefit derived from 
this workshop is not easy, for to each 
person in attendance there was a differ- 
ent need to be filled, and it is almost im- 
possible to anticipate all of them. But, 
to the great credit to Mr. Nicholas and 
his staff, it must be said that there was 
something of value for everyone, whether 
he be an experienced teacher or a stu- 
dent. Comprehensive but thorough per- 
haps could test describe the excellent 
planning and execution of this workshop, 
and no small part of the success can be 
attributed to the stature and skill of the 
faculty. But more memorable than any- 
thing else will be the spirit of good fellow- 
ship which made us all determine to pro- 
mote and attend next year’s workshop in 
Atlanta. 

Many thanks, Louis Nicholas, and mem- 
bers of the NasHviLLeE AREA CHAPTER for 
your true Southern hospitality that gave 
us such an enjoyable and instructive 1956 
NATS Summer Workshop. 

Those appearing in the picture present- 
ed on the first page of this report, from 

[Please turn to page 31] 
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I NO OTHER FIELD of music-writing has there been a 
greater growth in terms of sheer bulk than in that 
for the solo voice in the church service—the so- 
called offertory solo. Each month brings dozens of new 
compositions and, since newness alone has neither de- 
pendable nor meaningful value, it is a challenging job 
to separate the wheat from the chaff. Some of the 
thoughts in the following, taken from material designed 
for three separate demonstration-lectures, which were 
presented at the Northwestern University Workshop 
last month, may be of help in this process of separation. 

What makes a sacred song sacred? How do we dis- 
tinguish the song that will serve the church service 
from the song that will be a very excellent addition to 
a recital program, but will not have values that are 
conducive to the meditative and prayerful attitude 
that makes the feeling of communion in the good 
church service. How, again, do we tell the inferior 
service-song, and, plainly, this is one that would not 
enhance any program, secular or sacred, from its bet- 
ters? 

The first distinction would be arrived at simply 
enough. A good sacred song has values in melodic, 
rhythmic and harmonic structure that work together 
to strengthen, but never dominate and, certainly never 
contradict, textual values. Thus, a melodic or rhythmic 
figure or a harmonic pattern which is distractingly 
lovely, or a text which is merely lifted from the Bible 
without a careful and knowing underscoring of its 
significant lines, does not serve the sacred solo in 
the church service. 

Where do we find patterns for settings that treat the 
text ideally and make for values that are conducive 
to the prayerful attitude our church congregations ex- 
pect to attain when they come to the service? For 
they do come with work-a-day burdens in their minds 
and hearts and the church service, more specifically, 
the music in the service, can uplift and renew with a 
message that is free from obvious and banal secular 
music effects. Values—such as are found in the free 
emotional surge of Hebrew chant, as it enhances the 
prayerful and devout message of the singer; in the 
music of the Roman Catholic church, with its more 
restrained, but magnificently moving settings, pat- 
terned after Gregorian chant, probably the greatest 
single source of monody; and similar values in the lit- 
urgical music of the Lutheran and Anglican services— 
these should carry over into the good service solo and 
be strongly discernible. The good offertory solo set- 
ting must have values built into it which strengthen 
the message of the service, not only in the limited 
sense that the text of the solo ties in with that of the 
sermon, but also in the much larger and more im- 
portant sense that the solo builds and increases the 
devotional aspect of the entire service. The solo has a 
textual point to make and the setting must be a musi- 
cal strengthening and reinforcement of the spirit of 
this textual value. Though melody and harmony be of 
our day, we should listen for a truthful and meaning- 
ful presentation of text in a musical setting that re- 
tains an aura of saNcTITy. This is our inheritance from 
liturgical song. 
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There is another area in which the more personally- 
expressed sacred text can be used; namely, that of the 
art song with sacred text. To explain how this differs 
from the song appropriate to the church service, let us 
say that the latter serves the sanctified spirit of the 
service in the first place and the cause of music, per se, 
in a secondary way. With the sacred art song, it is 
precisely the reverse. Musical values, as they enhance 
purely poetic expression, receive the major emphasis. 
The treatment depends upon the poetic content itself, 
which may be poetry inspired by a faith in Christian 
principles and beliefs, or poetry expressing an aesthe- 
tic appreciation of these values rather than a personal 
avowal of faith, or, merely contemplation, without 
personal response—this last being the bridge to 
purely secular art song. We find an abundance of 
material in the sacred art song category and especially 
for us Americans, in the music written in our land 
since the ’30’s. We are all aware that our song recitals 
ought to contain more material in our native tongue. 
It would be a most rewarding experience, and one that 
would be a pleasant relief from the cuteness that 
seems to have infected American song, to include a 
group of these meaningful and charming art songs on 
our programs. I am sure most of you have been em- 
barrassed, as I have been on numerous occasions, for 
the apologetic, almost sheepish manner in which sing- 
ers are obliged to acknowledge applause for the per- 
formance of songs in English which are clever, but 
neither meaningful nor worthwhile. Now, it doesn't 
follow that we need be stuffy about American songs. 
but we should not commit the very considerable error 
of mistaking the superficial touch for the light touch. 

We are a bit too apt to sing profound songs in other 
languages and then feel moved to relieve this concet- 
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Annemarie Gerte 


Sacred 
Solo 


tration of feeling by presenting flip and inconsequential 
songs in our own language. We ought not sell ourselves 
short in this fashion. Let us always choose material 
in which the wholeness of the adult American person- 
ality can find reflection. It would seem that this would 
include an occasional reflection on the importance of 
God to man, and man to God. 

We are moved by Franz Schubert’s Du bist die Ruh’ 
and Brahms’ Im Kirchhofe, but songs in English like 
The Lamb by Ernest Bacon and Lord of the Years 
by Ernest Charles are just as valuable and we should 
be happy to use them on our recital programs. 

And now, let us think a bit about the manner in 
which young people are often coached for participa- 
tion in the church service. First, we all know of choir 
directors who throw a solo, and often one of sizable 
length, at one of their soloists a few days before the 
Sunday service. For a trained and finished singer this 
isas it should be, but many of our church soloists are 
students, who, without the help of proper coaching 
barely have phrasing worked out, much less the emo- 
tional or vocal conviction necessary to an impressive 
performance and, as a result, at a presentation which 
for many students of singing is the only opportunity 
for public singing presented to them, they do a job 
that is vocally slipshod and expressively barren. It 
follows that such a performance does little to enhance 
areligious service, though the material presented may 
be good. One of the strengths of the music of the lit- 
urgy is that it is first studied with utmost care and re- 
peated until the effect of it is quite perfect, as is be- 
fitting the music of a church service. 

Do we, as teachers, give the attention we ought to 
textual values when coaching our students in sacred 
song? Do we have, and so pass on to the student, an 
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evaluation of the appropriate attitude for the presenta- 
tion of the text? We frown upon an overly-personalized 
dramatization but does this mean that we present a 
sacred song in an emotional limbo? Too often, this is 
the chosen alternative—with the result that there is 
no motivation for expression. Yet, the teacher would 
not think of presenting an art song to his student with- 
out translation of the text, if foreign—or an aria, 
without a review of the background action from which 
the aria text arises. Yet, he will teach a sacred song 
without knowing the implications of the scriptural 
quotation or its context, without knowledge of the 
scriptural origin, if dealing with a paraphrased text. 
In other words—together with language dictionaries 
and More than Singing—it might be a good idea to 
have a Bible on the studio reference shelf! 

Also, let us have a wider and more discerning choice 
of texts. There are many psalm settings and for good 
reasons. The psalms are purest poetry and they are 
self-contained and complete. They can be used also in 
the services of various denominations, so that, and for- 
give us for saying so, it would seem to be practical for 
composer and publisher to prefer them. But our con- 
gregations also need to hear the wonderfully inspir- 
ing writings of the new Testament—St. Paul, Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John—and to be inspired with the 
joyousness and strength of these writings. 

Let us seek them out, organizing our sacred music 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR. She has been a member of NATS since 1948. 
After her Chicago debut, she was l:eard in rumerous rec‘tals. oratorio 
performances, and on radio. She was a member of the voice faculiy at 
Augustana College. Rock Island, Illinois, from 1943 to 1947, taking 
a leave of absence to study with Coenraad Bos and Maggie Tevte at 
Juilliard. Upon her return to Chicago, she completed her Mu-. B. 
degree at DePaul University while teaching part-time at Wheaton 
College. In addition, she has been affiliated with the DeYoung-W itwer 
Studios. This paper is only a portion of her contribution to the 1956 
NATS Summer Workshop at Northwestern University. The coming 
school year finds her moved from Wheaton College to DePaul Uni- 
versity, where she is now a member of the voice faculty. 
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Ellen J. Yeager, Chicago artist. 


file according to textual content and choosing only 
those settings that truly enhance the text. 

A church music job is a teaching job, and we, as 
teachers of music and the singing art have the re- 
sponsibility of making that music as beautiful as it can 
be. In addition, we have the responsibility as citizens 
of the United States, an avowedly Christian nation, 
to take the shallowness out of the musical message 
given in many of our churches. We are often in danger 
of growing ecstatic about the cherry hung with snow 
and, at the same time showing a negative response to 
the great Creative force responsible for the cherry 
as well as the snow. Let us work positively to bring 
our part of the message given in our churches to vivid 
and meaningful life!¢¢ 





Warren BS. Wooldridge 


IS THERE NASAL RESONANCE 


HERE STILL SEEMS to be some 

doubt existing in singing circles 
concerning the relative importance 
of the nasal cavities as resonators. 
Professor Ross, chairman of the re- 
search committee of NATS, has 
asked me to report to the mem- 
bership the results of an experiment 
made under my supervision at Indi- 
ana University in 1952. I do so 
realizing that some voice teachers 
may reject the findings; yet the fol- 
lowing report may be of interest to 
others. 

There are three generally recog- 
nized qualities which are in some 
measure ascribed to the influence of 
the nasal cavities: (a.) nasality or 
nasal twang; (b.) phonemic nasal- 
ity, i.e. the quality of voice associ- 
ated with the nasal consonants [m], 
[n], [ng], and French nasal vowels; 
and (c.) nasal resonance. 

The quality described by the 
terms nasality and nasal twang is 
usually thought of as an unpleasant 
one; and although its cause has not 
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been definitely established, this 
quality is usually supposed to be a 
result of a lowered velum which 
permits the phonated air to pass 
through the nasal passages. 

The second quality is that found 
in nasal phonemes. It has been con- 
clusively established that in the 
production of these sounds the in- 
fluence of the nasal passages is a 
very important factor. The simplest 
and most conclusive proof of this 
is to try to phonate one of the nasal 
consonants with the nose pinched 
off by the thumb and forefinger. 

The third quality is that usually 
referred to as nasal resonance. 
Every good speaking and singing 
voice contains an element of quality 
that heretofore has been described 
as being a result of the resonation 
of the nasal passages. Yet is this 
element actually due to nasal re- 
sonation? 

This study was limited to the 
oral vowel sounds, for in all singing 
and speech this element is the one 
which is most important. From the 
point-of-view of time, the sustained 
vowel sound is the principal ele- 
ment of singing. Therefore, seeking 
to find some solution to the problem 
of nasal resonance, I asked eight 
singers, most of whom had sung 
professionally, to be subjects in an 
experiment which was designed to 
isolate and determine the nasal 
resonance factor. Professional sing- 
ers were chosen for several reasons. 
First, each had a complete extension 


of range. This was considered jim. 
portant, since the study was de. 
signed to cover all the registers of 
the voice. Secondly, the better sing- 
er, who had been singing consistent- 
ly the same way for several years, 
would be more apt to maintain his 
vocal production under laboratory 
conditions. 

Having chosen the singers, the 
next step was to arrive at a pro- 
cedure for isolating the nasal reson- 
ance factor. Consultation with doc- 
tors and delving into research led 
me to believe that a frontal nasal oe- 
clusion would be the best approach. 
The nasal passages of the singers 
would be blocked off by inserting 
a damp cotton wadding into the 
nose all the way back to the edge of 
the soft palate. In some few cases, 
the cotton may not have penetrated 
quite that far, but the nasal pass- 
ages were completely full of a damp- 
ing material which would complete- 
ly suppress any resonation that 
might exist. 

The next step was to acquire the 
necessary equipment. A tape re- 
corder was obtained which had just 
been given a frequency check and 
found to have a variation of less 
than 2db from 30 to 17,000 c.p.s. A 
second piece of equipment was a 
microphone with a frequency re- 
sponse from 40 to 15,000 c.p.s. The 
above recording equipment was 
stationed in a portable sound booth 
which had been acoustically treated, 
and this sound booth was located 
in an acoustically treated studio- 
room. 

With the equipment assembled, 
the singers arrived and were asked 
to stand at a standard distance away 
from the microphone. Each sang a 
standard vocalize on all five primary 
vowels which varied in pitch ac- 
cording to the classification of the 
voice. The exercise was as follows: 





The exercise began on E for tenors 
and sopranos, B for baritones and 
mezzos, and A for basses and altos. 
The tones which were later an- 
alyzed are the ones which are 
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marked with a hold. The procedure 
was then repeated exactly as before 
except on the second time the nasal 
passages were blocked off. 

The tapes with the recorded 
yoice sounds were then played 
through a tone analyzer, a sound 
spectrograph. This machine gives a 
visible analysis of a tone. The an- 
alyses were then compared, normal 
as against occluded. Analysis was 
made with respect to each register 
of the voice, and the results showed 
conclusively that there was no more 
variation between a normal and oc- 
cluded tone than appears between 
any two normal tones. In other 
words, there was no part of the vo- 
cal tone which could be described 
as being a result of nasal resonation. 
Even this experimenter thought that 
a little odd. 

Being a singer myself, I still en- 
tertained some doubts and sought a 
method whereby I could test the 
findings. The recordings were ex- 
cellent. Perhaps the analyzing ma- 
chine was in error? I then took all 
of the vowel sounds sung by each 
singer and paired off each one sung 
in a normal manner with that sung 
with the nasal passages blocked off. 
The sounds were then re-recorded 
in random order onto another 
tape without any appreciable loss of 
frequency, and played through a 
high-fidelity speaker system to a 
jury of listeners seated in an acous- 
tically treated room. The jury was 
asked to identify which tone of each 
pair was the occluded one. The 
answers were marked and scored 
against a 50-50 chance guess factor. 
The results of this second experi- 
ment reinforced the findings of the 
first, and leaves us with only one 
conclusion. IN SINGING OPEN VOWELS, 
NASAL CAVITIES DO NOT RESONATE NOR 
REINFORCE THE VOWEL SOUNDS SUFFI- 
CIENTLY TO BE DETECTED BY THE 
HUMAN OR MECHANICAL ANALYZER. 
THEREFORE: the nasal cavities can- 
not and do not furnish any part of 
the vocal tone. NASAL RESONANCE, or 
that quality of voice which has 
heretofore been described as being 
aresult of nasal resonation must be 
due to some other manifestation. 
What is the cause of that quality 
that we identify as nasal resonance? 
Perhaps this could be a project for 
some other experimenter.tt 
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“The Fundamentals of Singing,” by Charles Kennedy Scott, Pitman Publish- 
ing Corporation, 2 West 45th Street, New York, 1954, xxxii, 439 pp., $8.50. An 
inquiry into the mechanical and expressive aspects of the singing art. 


_ THERE ARE AVAILABLE NO FIGURES to substantiate the assertion, it is 
not at all improbable that the Art of Song has motivated the writing of 
more books than almost any other one of the kindred fine arts. And this, 
despite the fact that the annals of singing have yet to name any artists who 
attained vocal eminence through perusal of such tomes. Which is not to decry 
values inherent in some of them as educational adjuncts to conscientious and 
constructive pedagogy. However, the pitiful truth is that unbiased reading of 
many such books reveals little to justify their existence. 


But, once in the proverbial blue moon; their issues from the press a treatise 
on singing so comprehensive in scope and so completely in accord with natural 
law as to make happy the task of the professional reviewer. Such a one is 
author Scott’s scholarly dissertation on the subject. 


Mind you, it has nothing at all in common with the flood of so-called 
methods with which the shelves of dealers in sheet music are sadly overstocked. 
Rather is it a meticulously exhaustive analysis of psychological and physio- 
logical which, thoroughly understood and judiciously employed by alert 
teachers, will combine to render their teaching much more effective than might 
otherwise be the case. Then, too, the text is couched in English which never 
becomes pedantic but reads with interest absorbing as that of a fine novel. 
Moreover, the numerous references to other literary and scientific master- 
pieces—always in perfect apposition to the point, or points, under consider- 
ation—mark the author as widely read and possessor of almost unbelievable 
collateral education. In point of fact, we incline to the belief that it is, by all 
odds, the most significant addition to literature dealing with vocal phenomena 
and pedagogy since Lunn’s Philosophy of Voice; the late Edmund J. Myer’s 
Position and Action in Singing; William Earl Brown’s Vocal Wisdom and W. 
Henri Zay’s Practical Psychology of Voice and Life—just to mention a very few 
of the better such publications. By the same token, it is not at all safe reading 
for the vocal neophyte. On the other hand, thoughtful scrutiny of its content 
should be of great assistance to routined artists. 


Following the customary preface and supplementary introduction, Part Ong, 
designated Mainly Theoretical by the author, is devoted to the inevitable 
anatomical discussion of the sound-producing and amplifying apparti, copious- 
ly illustrated by pertinent diagrams; to the Material of Singing; Tone in 
General and The Relation of Breath to Tone. 


Part Two [Mainly Practical] considers at length Practical Vowelling and 
Articulation; Vowels and Consonants in Particular; Intonation; The Instru- 
mental Side of Singing; Verbal Flow; Fusion of Words and Music; Gesture and 
last, but by no means least, Odds and Ends. 


In passing, one is constrained to wonder why Mr. Scott refrains from dis- 
cussing the medically proven function of the ventricular bands as the chief 
points of resistance. Contrary to established opinion of both vocal and medi- 
cal authorities on this vital point, he ascribes that function to the vocal chords 
themselves. Nevertheless, by and large, positions taken by him are sound 
enough to defy successful contravention. Although lack of space prohibits 
further comment, yet it remains to be said that no library on this fascinating 
topic can be really complete without inclusion of the Pitman publication.t¢ 


[Epitor’s Note: The October issue introduces Associate Editor Wa!ter 
Allen Stults in the role of book-reviewer. Your response to our initial 
effort is earnestly requested. The Editor would appreciate your answer 
to the question: Should the space above be devoted to a single book, or 
should it be given over to the review of two, three, or four books?} 
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"AROUND THE DISTRICTS 


Seereneeen renee 1 oer 


wm THe Centra District. Outside of the 
typical preparations for the Singer of the 
Year contest, the biggest thing in the 
Central District is the Capsule Conven- 
tion, which the Detroit Chapter has 
planned in conjunction with the Michi- 
gan Music Teachers Association meeting 
in Detroit, October 22nd and 23rd at the 
Statler Hotel. George Newton, Regional 
Governor, recommends it as a most stim- 
ulating program. He urges all members 
who can attend, to do so, saying, “They 
will surely find it worth their while.” A 
schedule of events is listed below. Please 
refer to the Detroit Chapter News [page 
8] for detail concerning the participating 
personnel. 


Monday, October 22, 1956. 
8:30 a.m. Registration. 
9:30 a.m. Acoustica! Science for 
Singers. 
10:30 am. The Contribution of Music 
Mental Therapy. 
11:30 am. Repertoire. 
12:30 p.m. Luncheon period. 
2:00 p.m. Voice clinic. Practical sug- 
gestions. 
3:00 p.m. Wayne University Choral 
Group. 


Tuesday, October 23, 1956. 


9:30 am. Dramatic Art for Singers. 

10:30 am. Church Music. 

11:30 am. Psychology in the Teaching 
of Singing. 

12:30 p.m. Luncheon period. 

2:00 p.m. Opera Workshop: Light 
Opera, Grand Opera. 

4:00 p.m. Closing. Auld Lang Syne. 


This well-planned and comprehensive 
program warrants the serious considera- 
tion of all NATS members in mid-Amer- 
ica. 


@ THe Eastern District. A highly suc- 
cessful lecture and musicale was held on 
Sunday afternoon, April 29, 3:00 p.m., at 
88 Meeting Street, Providence, Rhode Is- 
land. It was attended by NATS mem- 
bers, non-member teachers, and_ public 
school music people. Gertrude Tingley, 
NATS Registrar, Boston, Massachusetts 
was the guest speaker. Miss Tingley gave 
a short resume of the 1955 Chicago con- 
vention and spoke of the coming Buffalo 
meeting, urging all to attend. She spoke 
also of the summer workshops, presenting 
particular details of the one to be held 
at Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachu- 
setts. 

Miss Tingley presented a very fine lec- 
ture on repertoire for young singers and, 
fortunately for the teachers present, gave 
each a mimeographed list of suggested 
solos, including repertoire of classical 
song cycles, French art songs, American 
compositions, oratorio and sacred selec- 
tions, as well as a few duets and trios for 
various voices. 
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Miss Elisabeth Quimby, soprano, an 
advanced student of Miss Tingley, illus- 
trated with Vielle Chanson—Manning; 
L’Angelus—Breton Folktune; Maman di- 
tes-moi—Bergerette; Yarmouth Fair— 
Warlock; Cradle Song—Byrd; Love in the 
Dictionary—Dougherty; Declaration of 
Independence—Dougherty; and Spring 
Singing—MacFayden. The vocal presenta- 
tions of Miss Quimby of the lovely voice 
were enjoyed by all. Dorothy Parker 
Petremont provided the artistic and sym- 
pathetic accompaniments. 

The hostess, Miss Glory Perethian, was 
assisted by Mrs. Helen C. Place and Miss 
Pauline Middleton in the servng of re- 
freshments. 

The News Letter, sponsored by the Bos- 
ton Chapter, is one of the newest mimeo 
sheets that seem to be springing up. in 
the various districts. Has this one gone 
exclusive? It is called The New England 
NATS News Letter. Where does that leave 
the rest of the Eastern District: Wash- 
ington, D. C., Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, New Jersey, and New York? 
This sheet, however, grew from one that 
was initiated by the Connecticut Chap- 
ter; maybe it will grow to include the 
present stepchildren. Five issues are plan- 
ned during a season: October, December, 
February, April, and June. 

The May BULLETIN carried a first-page 
facsimile of The Resonator, which is a 
product of the Southeastern District. 
There may be others! Please send in 
copies of your news-letters. With a little 
ingenuity, a mimeo publication can be 
attractive and quite a morale booster. 
Should we set up an award for the most 
distinctive mimeo sheet put out in the 
districts? What about a display at the 
Buffalo convention. 


gw THe SouTHeaAsTeRN District. From mod- 
est beginnings four years ago as a one- 
page newsletter for the North Carolina 
Chapter, The Resonator, official publica- 
tion of the Southeastern District, now has 
a circulation of nearly 800. This unique 
organ, edited by Regional Governor Joei 
Carter, carries, in addition to notices of 
meetings and the activities of members, 
brief articles of interest to singers and 
teachers of singing and is mailed three 
times yearly to a highly selected list of 
persons in the six states which comprise 
the District. 

Lieutenant Governors and Chapter Pres- 
idents in the Southeastern District are 
currently in a drive to bring more of the 
fully qualified voice teachers into the 
National Association. At mid-year there 
were 129 active members in the District 
with six applications pending. By the 
time of the national convention next Jan- 
uary it is hoped and expected, says Re- 
gional Governor Carter, that the District 


membership will have reached an all-time 
high of 150 members. 

[Epitor’s Note: How about all the LG’s 
and CP’s in the seven other districts 
matching Joel Carter! Figured percent- 
agewise, each district would have to come 
up with the following new members be- 
tween June and January: Eastern, 77: 
Southern, 20; Central, 60; Northern, 25: 
Southwestern, 58; Cal-Western, 27: North- 
western, 12. Can you keep step with the 


,pace-setter? | 


In an effort to elevate the local stand- 
ards of voice instruction, and to realize 
the goals of NATS, members in and 
around Atlanta, Georgia, and Miami, 
Florida, are discussing the formation of 
area chapters. In Miami, Mr. Arturo dj 
Filippi, Director of the Greater Miami 
Opera Guild and professor of voice at 
the University of Miami, is taking the 
initial leadership. Responsibility for organ- 
izing the Atlanta area members into a 
unit has been accepted by Mr. Ralph 
Errolle, Director of the Opera-Arts Asso- 
ciation of Atlanta. Since both cities are 
important centers of cultural activities in 
the Southland, it is sincerely hoped that 
all active members will cooperate to 
make these efforts a success. 


gm THE Sovutuern District. Under the 
leadership of Mrs. Linna Hunt of Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, voice teachers from 
Shreveport and Ruston have been meet- 
ing together regularly since the first of 
the year. Members have alternated as 
hosts, entertaining at luncheons in their 
homes. This group plans to resume its 
meetings on a more ambitous scale in 
October with the ultimate goal of be- 
coming a chartered chapter of NATS. At 
present, the membership consists of Mr. 
Moisa Bulboaca, Mrs. Bert Dueringer, Mr. 
Ken Dooley, Mrs. Martha Clancy, Mrs. 
P. N. Brown, Mrs. Linna Hunt, and Mrs 
Helen Ruffin Marshall of Shreveport; and 
Miss Mary Lou Henry, Mr. A. E. Telling- 
huisen, and Mrs. Mary Elaine Wallace of 
Ruston. 


An Article, Vocal Problems of Imme- 
diate Post-Adolescence, by Loren D. Dav- 
idson of Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, appeared in the Spring is- 
sue of the professional journal, LOUISIANA 
MUSICIAN. 

Joel Carter came up with some interest- 
ing statistics on the Nashville Workshop. 
Of the 55 persons who registered [there 
were a number of visitors and _ students 
not included in this figure] at the Nash- 
ville Workshop, precisely 80% [44 per- 
sons] were active members of NATS. Of 
the total enrollment, 54% were from the 
Southern District, 27% from the South- 
eastern, and 19% from elsewhere. The 
proportion of non-members to members 
was maintained exactly in each of these 
categories. += 





Start making plans now to attend 
the Buffalo convention in January! 
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CHAMLEE..... 


[Continued from page 7] 


out, and over, and through; and as 
jong as we wish to progress they 
must be kept alive, active, function- 
ing. 

The ultimate success from the 
standpoint of commercial value, is 
determined by many factors; but the 
inner drive and knowing, and not 
taking somebody else’s “no” for an 
answer is of paramount impor- 
tance. I said success from the stand- 
pint of commercial value, with 
real intention because I believe very 
sincerely in those things which the 
commercial world may not regard. 
| believe very much in the greater 
importance of self-expression and 
self-expansion as the very reason we 
are on earth. If singing is a basic 
longing of our inner heart, we should 
sing, we should experience that re- 
lease, that form of rejoicing. 

So far we have observed the child 
who enjoys singing, and have real- 
ized that power must be added to the 
drop of water, the dream. We have 
realized also that together with the 
physical gifts of voice, must be 
added musicianship, and then the 
selection of repertoire which suits 
the individual both physically and 
temperamentally. 

Now to consider the points in 
which successful singers are alike, 
and those in which they differ. 
SIMILARITIES: (1.) Capacity to work. 
Richard Crooks says: “The success- 
ful singer begins to work harder 
where the mediocre singer stops 
working;” (2.) Perseverance; (3.) 
Capacity to get along with people 
[Good public relations]; (4.) Good 
judgment as to one’s suitability to 
tak at hand; (5.) Sincere feeling 
for chosen field. [Not just show-off 
device]; (6.) Willingness to adjust 
to life’s different epochs; (7.) Love 
for work. 

DIFFERENCES: Type one. The rare 
lalent, that combination of mental 
and physical potential of outstanding 
quality must have either; (a.) a 
voice of great beauty and expres- 
sion like Caruso, or Flagstad. These 
individuals need to thoroughly un- 
derstand their own gifts. Here the 
tar of the audience is the monitor 
and of first importance. Dramatic 
ability and appearance are in second 
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place. (b.) A tremendous power of 
dramatization. A vivid, activating 
imagination, producing a great sing- 
ing-dramatic personality — such as 
Chaliapin, Mary Garden, etc. Power 
to communicate drama is in first 
place—the voice is in second place. 
Type two. The operetta first-part 
singer or second-part singer in opera, 
must have appeal in appearance. 
Here the eye is of first importance, 
showmanship second, and the ear 
third. Type three. The concert singer 
—here the balance is between 
voice and interpretative ability. One 
must be able to see in miniature, as 
as well as on broader lines. The 
church singer must have an agree- 
able voice, excellent musicianship, 
good English diction. Type four. The 
ensemble singer—these are without 
capacity to perform alone. They 
must be able to carry a tune on 
pitch, and enjoy being part of the 
whole. The singers whose lives have 
lead them into private life and form 
the guiding cultural groups of every 
community are one of America’s 
greatest blessing. They do not need 
the voice or acting ability of any of 
the other groups but their feeling for 
music and culture is their gift. 
Type five. 90‘: of entertainment 
world. Here we find the great dif- 
ference is in that as voice [as the 
classicists hear it] diminishes, show- 
manship — appearance — sense of 
words and rhythm — sense of co- 
medy — kidding — kissing in the 
dark — and the liking of music in a 
gamut from homespun to night-club 
routines, increases. I might add 
sight-reading is essential here, as 
every minute counts in rehearsal for 
radio-TV, the cinema, or with a 
band. 

This offers, I think, a comparison 
among the five types of singers with 
whom I have come in contact as a 
professional singer and as a teacher. 


Editor’s Note. It should be ex- 
plained that the Editor yielded his 
space in this issue so that Ruth Mil- 
ler Chamlee’s article could be in- 
cluded. The December issue will in- 
clude two more workshop papers: 
George Newton’s The First Singing 
Lesson and R. Wayne Hugoboom’s 
The Church Choir and Congrega- 
tional Singing. 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS... 


[Continued from page 25} 


left to right, are: Front Row—Marianne 
Clarke, Helen Ruffin Marshall, Martha 
Dick McClung, Jane Ringo Rudolph, Vir- 
ginia Wary Linney, Sarah Lacey Nicholas, 
Louis Nicholas, Henry O. Arnold, Jr., Mrs. 
D. Jay Johns, Mrs. Jack M. Lyall, Edythe 
Cothren, Mrs. R. B. Bennett; Second Row 
—Walter Allen Stults, Ivah Dickson, Fred- 
erick Haywood, Dorothy Shaw Russel, 
Ralph Errolle, Elizabeth C. Wail, Mary 
Cook, Sydney Dalton, Marguerite Ringo, 
Mrs. John M. Kelly, Dorothy Evans, Acker- 
man; Third Row—J. Oscar Miller, Laura 
M. Remsberg, Irma Lee Batey, Opal Walk- 
er Bunnell, Mary Elaine Wallace, Radi- 
ana Pazmor, Mai Hogan, Jack M. Lyall, 
Paul Peterson, C. L. Dawson, Joel Car- 
ter; Fourth Row—Edward H. Hamilton, 
Eugene Carrington, Fred Becker, John M. 
Kelly, Haskell Boyter, G. Frederick Holler, 
John Bennett Ham, Ross Dowden, Edward 
F. Williams, Francis M. Cossentine. 

The following people attended, but were 
not present for the picture: Mrs. Eleanor 
M. Christeson, Mrs. David H. Dodd, R. 
Wayne Hugoboom, Mrs. John F. Kelly, 
Jr., Mrs. Ruth Scott Parker, Mr. Arnold 
Putman, Mr. Richard Rivers, Mrs. Fay 
Jennings Thompson, Mrs. Lucille David, 
Miss Virginia Fielder, Jack Rowe, Mrs. 
William Lewis Smith, Miss Eva Walthall. 

|FRaNcis COSSENTINE] 
|AND PauL Peterson] 





THE MEMBERSHIP SEAL 





Here is an artistic item which was 
designed with you in mind. It is use- 
ful on your stationery, programs, 
and in your professional advertising. 


Send your order, together with 
one dollar to Mr. HapLtey CRAWFORD, 
NATS Secretary, Simpson College, 
Indianola, Iowa. 











DROPPED FROM MEMBERSHIP 


Anderson, Mrs. W. B., 
Becker, Mrs. Emma, St. Louis, Missouri 
Billups, Mr. Kenneth, St..Louis, Missouri 

Cook, Mrs. Clara, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Cripps, Mr. George, Jackson, Michigan 
deBelmonte, Mr. Angelo, Hollywood California 
France, Miss Norma, Pittsburgh 32, Pennsylvania 
Frantz, Mr. Arthur, West Haven 16, Connecticut 
Gamble, Mr. Thomas, Detroit 19, Michigan 
Hirzel, Mrs. Homer, Guthrie, Oklahoma 
Hopkins, Mr. Robert, Waco, Texas 

Kendrick, Mr. John M., Denton, Texas 
LaLiberte, Miss Marguerite, Boston, Massachusetts 


Chickasha, Oklahoma 


Norman, Mr. Jack, Corpus Christi, Texas 
Ochs, Miss Maude, Columbus 5, Ohio 
Pumphrey, Mrs. Phyllis, Birmingham, Alabama 


Richards, Miss Dorothy, North Quincy, Mass. 
Sister M. Frederick R.S.M., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
Thompson, Mr. Barney M., Jackson, Tennessee 
Weigester, Mrs. Louise, New York 23, New York 
Wisefield, Mrs. Tedde, Brookline 46, Massachusetts 
York, Mr. Walter, Lakeland, Florida 


Young, Mrs. Joanne, New Rochelle, New York 
Young, Mr. i 
Zimnoch, Mr 


Paul, 
Charles, 


Urbana, Illinois 
New York 19, New York 
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THE REPORT OF THE ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON VOCAL EDUCATION 


7. REPORT of your ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON VocAL EDUCATION is uwunani- 
mously approved by the undersigned. Our greatest activity in recent weeks 
has been the seeking of the best way to encourage growth and advancement in 
the teaching knowledge and techniques of our membership. It has included 
the discussion of the best way to give recognized credit for such activity. 
We have considered trying to be accredited by recognized accrediting 
agencies or by one of the larger universities. However, the more these discus- 
sions progress, the clearer it becomes that we will have to establish our own 
system of accreditation following the example of the NASM or the AGO. 

Have you, as a member, recently given evidence of your interest in your 
Association by inviting some worthy teacher of your acquaintance to apply 
for membership? If you have, does it not appear that many teachers feel that 
in order to belong together in an active Association we should first all agree 
on teaching methods and procedures? 

You know that is not possible, since each teacher’s diagnosis of a student’s 
need and his choice of means to best serve his student’s growth must be the 
result of his own point of view. One of our associates visits every summer in 
an old home in Maine. The view from the front porch is a vast expanse of 
ocean and nothing else. The view from the library on one side of the house is 
of rugged mountains, evergreen trees and no ocean at all. The view from the 
other side of the house is of ‘a lovely garden, in the summer filled with colorful 
flowers. No mountains on that side, and no ocean. 

A visitor’s impression of the appearance of the state of Maine would depend 
upon which window he looked through. In other words, it would depend upon 
his point-of-view. We teachers of singing have different points of view, deter- 
mined by our education, training and experience. Do we all have to agree in 
order to join together in one strong Association to benefit the profession as a 
whole? 

If you have invited others to join with us, you have met this response: “I 
am not willing to be a part of an organization which has so many members 
with whom I differ.” Or, some will say, “I will have no interference with my 
pedagogy, nor will I reveal my methods; I might become confused.” .Or, “I 
have done all the studying of voice I need, and I find that while I know I am 
right, most other teachers are so wrong.” 

There are many who feel that a Master’s or Doctor’s degree, or even a suc- 
cessful career before the public, means that they have reached the end of 
their learning experience. Can anyone stand still? Does not everything that 
lives grow or die? Does anyone think that he can stay where he is? 

The best method for growth, for increase of knowledge or experience is by 
sharing what we have with our colleagues. Every scientific profession knows 
this. The medical profession, the nuclear scientists, the engineers, all the 
branches of the teaching profession, have found that no matter how much 
you know, there remains much to know. Where can we go to gain new points 
of view, to enlarge upon cur experience except to each other? 

Our workshops, our conventions, our regional meetings, our chapters (study 
groups) are sources of increased interest and wider horizons. We should 
acknowledge such activities with some form of credit. Let the ivory-towered, 
self-satisfied stay in their insecurity and fear. They fear growth because they 
fear change; yet, in this modern day you change or you are left behind. 

We need the strength an enlarged membership would give us, so promote 
new membership this year. WE ARE STRONG, BUT MUST GROW STRONGER! 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON VOCAL EDUCATION 


Richard De Young, Chairman 
Stanley Deacon 

Victor A. Fields 

Grace Leslie 

Radiana Pazmor 

Sonia Sharnova 

Clifford Toren, Ex-Officio 


OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 


[Continued from page 1] 


Southwestern District: HELENE REINSCH Beat- 


ry, 120 East 4th Street, Loveland, Colorado; 
Orvitte J. Borcuers, School of Music, South. 
ern Methodist University, Dallas 5, Texas: 
ELIZABETH Dupree Exctis, 104 N., College 


Avenue, Fayetteville, Arkansas; Witty 
Rice, Box 344, Baldwin, Kansas: ALMA Notax 
Sarr, 1128 Pearce Avenue, Wichita 3, Kan- 
sas; OrcENITH SMmitH, Music Department, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma; 
JANE Snow, 1226 Mornings de Drive, N. £,, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 








NATS PUBLICATIONS 


Below is included a list of NATS 
publications available for distribution. 
Upon admission to membership in the 
Association, each member is sent gratis 
a set of these papers. For additional 
copies, please note the prices indicated, 


Training the Vocal Instrument (.03) 


The Vocal Teacher in Relation 
to the General Musical and 
Cultural Education of the 
Student (.03) 


Fundamental Requirements for 
Teachers of Singing [Lecture 
outlines for extension courses 
in vocal pedagogy] [Advisory 
Committee on Vocal Educa- 
tion] (.03) 


First Supplementary Report on 
Fundamental Requirements for 
Teachers of Singing. [Advisory 
Committee on Vocal Educa- 
tion] (.03) 


Second Supplementary Report 
Covering Proposed Curriculum 
for the Training of Teachers of 
Singing in Universities and 
Schools of Music. [Advisory 
Committee on Vocal Education] (.03) 


A List of Songs for High School 

Vocal Contests. |Committee 

on Vocal Affairs in the 

Public Schools] (.10) 
' The Field of Sacred Music [Sacred 
Song List for Sundays, beginning 


with the Advent Season] (10) 
Course Outline Methods of 
Teaching Singing (.50) 


Applications for this material should 
be made to the National Secretary, 
Hap.ey R. Crawrorp, Simpson COLLEGE, 
INDIANOLA, Iowa. Please enclose postage 
for mailing. 








ATTENTION 
Notice of change of address should 
be sent directly to the National Sec- 
retary, Hadley R. Crawford, Simp- 
son College, Indianola, Iowa, who 
will in turn notify all offices con- 
cerned. 
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